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WuRUIIZER 
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PIANOS 


ARE YOU USING THE RIGHT KIND OF 
AMMUNITION IN THIS PRESENT DAY 
BATTLE FOR THE ‘PIANO DOLLARS”? 


Wurlitzer Pianos furnish a weapon with which the 
piano merchant can hold his ground against other 
forms of merchandise that would divert the piano dol- 
lars into other channels. 








Wurlitzer Pianos are the greatest dollar for dollar 
value offered the trade today. Their superb tone, 
charm of design, honest workmanship and popular 
price make them salable merchandise, in this compet- 
itive struggle with other products which are trying to 
lure away your ‘“‘piano dollars’. 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


The MUSIC TRADE MAGAZINE 
& 


EXPRESSIONS 


The Birth of Henry Englehard Steinway Was the Beginning of the Steinway 
Piano, for There Was Born That Musical Institution That Resulted 
in the Steinway & Sons Pianos Today 
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<NRY Engelhard Steinway, founder of the 
house of Steinway & Sons, was born Feb- 
ruary 15, 1797, in Wolfshagen, a small for- 
est hamlet of the Hartz Mountains, in the 
Duchy of Brunswick, North Germany, and 
died in New York City on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 1871. 


to play accompaniments to any of the simple melodies 
of the time after once hearing them sung, and he enjoyed 
the reputation among his acquaintances of being a musi- 
cal genius. At twenty-one years of age he declined the 
post of Sergeant, which was offered to him as an induce- 
ment to remain in the army. This he declined and re- 
ceived an honorable discharge. 
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Of the ancestry of Mr. Steinway, it is known that one, 
Captain Steinway, served in the army under Christian 
of Denmark in “The 30 Years’ War” and took part in the 
disastrous battle of Luter on the Barenberg, fought with 


He then went to Goslar, where he endeavored to ap- 
prentice himself to the cabinet makers trade. Being un- 
able to give up five years apprenticeship and five years 
service as a journeyman before he could obtain inde- 


pendent action, he decided to learn the art of building 
church organs, all the time looking forward to becoming 
the maker of stringed musical instruments. 


the Imperial Austrian Army under Tilly on the 27th of 
August, 1626. He was a native of Pommerania, where 
his family and ancestors were well-known and well-to-do 
patricians in the fortified city of Stralsund, on the Baltic 
Sea. The First Piano 

Previous to “The Thirty Years’ War,” while the City of 
Stralsund belonged to the Hansa Union, members of this 
family occupied responsible positions in the magistracy. 
One of these, Burgomaster (Mayor) Steinway, is known 
in history through his heroic and successful defence of 
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In February, 1825, he was married and on the 25th of 
November of the same year, his first child, C. F. Theodore, 
was born. Determined that his boy should have the ad- 
vantages of early life he himself had been unable to 
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Stralsund during the siege, in the year 1628, by the Aus- 
trian forces, under the famous General Wallenstein. With 
the total impoverishment of this unfortunate city, the 
family disappeared from it. 


Youngest of Twelve 


Henry E. Steinway was the youngest of a family of 
twelve children, of whom at the age of fifteen years he 
was sole survivor, all the others, as well as his father, 
having lost their lives in the Franco-Prussian war of 1806, 
the Franco-Russian war of 1812, and a shocking disaster. 
Mr. Steinway, his father, three older brothers and two 
hired men were together near the village, when a stroke 
of lightning killed the entire party with the exception of 


enjoy, he worked nights on the construction of a piano, 
upon which the lad was to learn to play. Being familiar 
with the construction of the new English and the old 
German pianos, he combined the methods of both and, 
after a year’s labor, completed what was considered by the 
maker a great achievement. The piano attracted great 
attention and was said to have a purer tone than other 
like instruments. This piano attracted so much atten- 
tion that Mr. Steinway gradually built up a thriving trade 
among the musical inhabitants of the Hartz Mountains. 

In 1839 Henry E. Steinway exhibited one grand, one 
three-stringed and one two-sfringed square piano at the 
State Fair of Brunswick, Germany, with the celebrated 
composer, Albert Methfessel, as chairman of the jury, 
who, besides granting him a first prize medal, bestowed 
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the highest encomiums upon the tone and workmanship 
of the instruments. 

As his sons, Theodore, Charles and Henry, grew up 
they became skillful piano makers under their father’s 
direction, acquiring at the same time a thorough educa- 
tion. The Revolution of 1848 brought about such condi- 
tions that the idea which had been cherished for some 
time, of emigrating to America, now took on new life 
and, in April, 1849, Charles Steinway sailed for the West- 
ern World and arrived in New York the following month. 
His reports home were so favorable that the whole family, 


Mr. Steinway. 

When seventeen years of age, Mr. Steinway answered 
the call to arms against Napoleon, issued by the Duke of 
Brunswick, who fell 1815, at the Battle of Waterloo. For 
bravery during this war, Mr. Steinway was publicly 
thanked by his superior officers on the parade grounds in 
the presence of the whole garrison. 

Henry Engelhard Steinway had a natural fondness for 
music, and beguiled the tedium of garrison life by mas- 
‘tering the art of playing on the cithera, having constructed 
during his leisure hours an excellent instrument of sea- 
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soned spruce, which was greatly admired for its superior 
tone. His musical memory was phenomenal and he was 
able, without having had any special musical training, 


with the exception of the oldest son, C. F. Theodore, who 
remained behind to complete the unfinished work, emi- 
grated to the new world, leaving Hamburg on the Steamer 
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Helena Sloman, in May, 1850. This vessel was one of 
the first ocean propellers and it was her first trip. 


Reached New York in 1850 


On their arrival in New York the family consisted of 
Charles Steinway, twenty-one, Henry Steinway, Jr., nine- 
teen, William, fourteen, Albert, ten and three daughters, 
the eldest twenty-two, the next seventeen and the young- 
est eight. The Steinways on arrival in America set them- 
selves to work to learn the habits and customs of the 
people and perfect themselves in the American way of 
piano making, before beginning on their own account. 
Accordingly the father and the three grown sons worked 
three years for various New York piano manufacturers. 
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all this has the Steinway blood held loyal to its first im- 
pulses. There is no commercial institution in the world 
today that gives more thrilling an illustration of what 
loyalty to principles means than in the history of the 
Steinway family and the Steinway house. 

Naturally it follows then, that the entire fabric of the 
Steinway is built on loyalty. There is nothing to say as 
regards the Steinway tone—that ts supreme. The loyalty 
that has built to this pre-eminent tone is carried out in 
every way in all the dealings of this great house. In the 
last issue of the Musica Courter Extra reference was 
made to the work that was done by those engaged in 
carrying on the affairs of the Steinway business. There 
are few who seemingly know or realize what is meant 
by the maintaining the Steinway piano in its position of 


In March, 1853, they concluded to unite and engage in 
business on their own account; and, employing the capital 
they had brought from Germany, they founded the house 
of Steinway & Sons, in Varick Street, where they rented 
the rear of a building and manufactured square pianos 
at the rate of one a week. The first pianos made by this 
new firm attracted wide-spread attention among profes- 
sional musicians and soon the house made great headway 
with the musical public. 

The history of the Steinway house from that time to 
the present, is really a history of the development of 
music in America. Many of the Steinway blood have as- 
sisted and helped in the building of this business since the 
Steinway family first began their work of building a 
square piano a week. It can be seen and readily under- 
stood by those who know anything about the manufac- 
turing of pianos that the bringing together of a family 
with a pedigree such as shown here of men with firm 
convictions and this aided and abetted by a musical in- 
clination of unusual force, that the Steinway piano should 
make its mark and attract attention of those who knew 
music, with the first instrument that was manufactured. 


honor as the leader and carrying this to the end of the 
world, so to speak. The business is not confined to the 
United States, it is not confined to Europe alone, it car- 
ries into all parts of the world and it is therefore neces- 
sary to divide the carrying on of the business affairs of 
the Steinway house in Europe and in America, yet each 
must coodrdinate and work along the same lines of loyalty 
to the Steinway and the protecting the Steinway through 
this loyalty. 


The Steinway Representatives 


The Steinway dealers are not men who can walk into 
the Steinway house in this country or in Europe and 
obtain a franchise for the selling of Steinway pianos. 
Each Steinway representative, whether in this country 
or in Europe, or elsewhere, is selected for his fitness to 
carry on the Steinway ideals, to let live the Steinway loy- 
alty, and it is this loyalty, not only as to the piano but as 
to those who have to do with the selling of the products 
of the plants in this country and in Europe, that requires 
constant effort on the part of those of the Steinway blood 
who have inherited the genuine appreciation of musical 
tone from the founder of the house, and this carried on 
down to the present from the days when Henry Engel- 
hard Steinway was living in that forest hamlet of the 
Hartz Mountains in the Duchy of Brunswick, North Ger- 
many, in 1797. 
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First Piano Still Preserved 


This first piano is now in the Steinway building in New 
York City. As compared with the Steinway piano of 
today there is a vast difference as to tonal volume, bul 
that first Steinway piano was looked upon with firm re- 
spect by other piano manufacturers, as the Steinway 
piano of today is looked upon by other manufacturers. 
Chere never has been a day since the first Steinway piano 
was manufactured, in 1853 in Varick Street, in New York 
City, when there has not been the manufacturing and 
the supervision of the manufacturing by those who have 
descended directly from the Steinway family. Today, 
there are left eleven of the Steinway blood in direct charge 
of the manufacturing and selling of the Steinway & Sons 
pianos of the day. 

As the tone improved each year through the solicitous 
care of the Steinway family; for family it is today, al- 
though increased to many branches and some of these 
branches under different names, through the marriages 
of the daughters and the descendants of the daughters of 
Henry E. Steinway; the business of the Steinway house 
steadily increased, and now, with this same Steinway 
force back of the making and selling of Steinway pianos, 
that name is regarded as the most valuable name in the 
world. To attempt to give the advancement in Steinway 
tone as exemplified in the Steinway piano since the first 
Steinway piano was built, would make a large volume. 
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The birth of Henry Engelhard Steinway was the begin- 
ning of the Steinway piano, for then was born that musi- 
cal intuition which through a stormy life finally resulted 
in the beginning of the business of manufacturing Stein- 
way pianos in this country, and this with the founder's 
own hands and his four sons. 

There is hardly any commercial history that surpasses 
this, and what is said about Steinway & Sons pianos as 
to their tone and quality, applies just as directly to the 
business methods of this great institution. There are 
men who feel that Steinway pianos sell themselves but 
if one looks into the methods of the Steinway house, it 
will be found that the maintaining of the Steinway name 
is not based upon the tonal qualifications of the instru- 
ment alone; there must be maintained the same attitude 
toward the selling methods as toward the manufacturing 
methods. The Steinway representatives must represent 
the loyalty of the Steinway organization in the home 
centers, in the factories wherein the pianos are built, and 
in this comes that necessity for constant watching. 
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It is not an easy process of merchandising when one 
considers the competition that exists, the liability of mis- 
representation. The difficult part is to meet misrepre- 
sentation with the honesty that is represented in the in- 
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Built on Loyalty 


What has been said here indicated the fundamental 
origin of the Steinway piano and, while it seems easy to 
view this in the few words, there have been struggles, 
there have been temptations to step outside the bounda- 


struments themselves, the house that manufactures and 
guarantees the instruments. This constant application 
and jealousy as regards the name Steinway has built up 
that great reputation, that respect and honor for the hon- 
esty of all that is represented in Steinway & Sons. 


ries of the Steinway faith as to piano tone, but through WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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that helps Inc Lnerase § Sales 


in spite O 5 comitions 





f something seems to 
have taken the snap out of 
your sales....If your mer- 
chandise doesn’t appeal 
and your advertising seems 
to lack pulling power.... 
Send for a Cable Represen- 
tative who will explain in 
detail why merchants who 
concentrate on Cable made 


Pianos, backed by Cable 


made Advertising, succeed 
in spite of adverse conditions. T\- B E OMPAN Y 
; be LIAN Makers of Grand, Upright, Inner-Player and Reproducing Pianos 


including Conover, Cable, Kingsbury, Wellington and Euphona 
CHICAGO 
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Mailing Lists 

HI Assistant Postmaster General of the United 
States states that direct advertisers last year 
suffered a loss of $600,000, which he ascribes directly 
to obsolete mailing lists and failure to use return 
When did YOU last check up on YOUR 


mailing list? 


addresses. 


Sunny Sunshine Again 
HERE is 


- the advertisement of the Cable Piano Company, 


a valuable lesson to be drawn from 


which appears in this issue of the MustcAL CourIER 
xtra. It is cheerful to reflect that there are piano 
firms in the country that do not fold up and quit as 
soon as piano sales become harder to close. It also 
affords an index of the value of the Cable Company’s 
plan of dealer assistance. It seems as though the 
so-called story of hard times in the piano business 
has resolved itself into a matter of leg work vs. head 
work. Piano salesmen can no longer afford to stand 
around on the floors of the warerooms, thinking of 
schemes that will bring customers to see them and 
make their work easier. A little more old-fashioned 
hustling seems to be the antidote. That and some of 
the spirit of sunshine shown by this Cable repre- 
sentative. 
—OOO0OD 


“How Is Business?” 
T is not necessary for a piano man, when he is 
asked how business is, to go into a long, drivel- 
ing talk about how bad business is. If he cannot 
say that it is good, let him put on a cheerful face 
and throw out a little Sunshine now and then. These 


stormy, gloomy predictions as to the future; dark, 


dank comparisons of this month with last year’s, 


All that is 
printed in this issue of the MustcaLt CourtER EXTRA 


have nothing to do with piano men. 


of sayings of men who make money by predicting, 
who are probably honest in their predictions, has 


nothing to do with selling pianos today. No man 


‘sing’? 
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can tell what his piano business will be 30 days hence 
any more than he can make up his mind as to 
whether his overhead is in keeping with the sales 
that he is going to make. He can figure all this out 
as to the past, but, even so, what good does it do 
him unless he is making sales today and collecting 
today? Let each day stand. unto itself and the ac- 
cumulation of a month’s working days will allow 
him to figure on the month’s business, but if he 
wastes 50 per cent of one month in speculating on 
what is going to be done, he is just out 50 per cent 
in the way of waste or loss. Train each salesman to 
think about his own income and if that salesman is 
any good, he will sell more pianos if he will bend his 
mind to figuring on how much profit will be repre- 
sented in his salary than if he keeps worrying over 
whether his employer will be angry with him if he 
makes less sales than he did a year ago that same 
day. The dealer likewise, wants to keep step with 
the salesman and figure what profits to show. It 
does not take much time to arrive each day at the 
profit and loss and a realization of whether the good 
old piano boat is going up stream with full pressure 
on the boilers or floating down stream with the cur- 
rent and wondering what it is all about. 


“All God’s Chillun” 
TELEGRAM was sent out by the Associated 
Press from Chicago, under date of October 

10th, that should be utilized by those who are en- 
deavoring to bring about an appreciation of music 
At least, the Aeolian 
Company seems to feel that here is presented a 


and turn this into piano sales. 


motive that might be applied by piano dealers to 
bring about a belief that, unless one can sing, they 
can not enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The Asso- 
ciated Press telegram says: “Bishop Edwin Holt 
Hughes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, believes 
any man who gets to heaven without being able to 
sing is going to have a hard time of it. Addressing 
the Rock River Conference of the church, Bishop 
Hughes said: ‘If you don’t cultivate a taste for 
music, you will have a miserable time for about 
1,000 years after you get to heaven.’” It is an old 
saying in the South that “All God’s chillun can 
Evidently the desire of Bishop Hughes is to 
encourage singing. Would it not be better, however, 
in this life, to say that “All God’s chillun should 
no definite knowl- 


sing.” 


While on earth we have 
edge that all of God’s chillun can sing in this land 
in the present time, but with vigorous efforts on 
the part of piano men and these efforts arriving at 
good business, they might insist that unless one can 


sing 
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they can not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Association Meetings 

HE value of the association meetings is becom- 

ing of serious import to the music industries 
and dealers of this country. The meetings held at 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis and Chicago, present little 
encouragement for the continuance of this force of 
what is supposed to be “pep” in the interests of 
manufacturing and selling musical instruments in 
this country. It is proposed to take up the reports 
and give a serious study to what presented at the 
three different State meetings in the way of benefit 
to those who attended. If the dealers do not attend 
the State meetings, why continue them? If, how- 
ever, they can give a contact to the dealers and their 
salesmen, there must be some way provided to create 
an interest in the proceedings. It is a great expendi- 
ture of money to hold one of these association meet- 
ings and all this culminating in the yearly National 
Association of the various units, that the music in- 
dustry cannot possibly carry as an overhead, for 
overhead it is, no matter whether the dealers or the 
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manufacturers pay the bills. Serious analysis will 
be attempted as to the benefit presented at the last 
three State association meetings and comparisons 
drawn as to whether an affiliation with the National 
Association is of value, taking as an example the 
rebel attitude of the Ohio association, which is like 
unto the secession of the Southern States before the 
war. It is to be hoped, however, that whatever the 
result, there will be no civil war among the music 
instrument manufacturers and dealers upon this sub- 
ject, although to hear some of them talk outside of 
meetings and then present an attitude of exaltation 
and compliance with the associations, is one of those 
things that causes one to pause and wonder what 
kind of a man will present one front outside of a 
It is 
to be hoped we will have some General who will 
shout loud enough for the Ohio association and 
others that indicate like intents of rebellion, ‘““Let us 


meeting and another front inside the meeting. 


have peace.” This may calm down some of the 
rebels. 


0000 


George Q. Chase 

EORGE Q. CHASE, of the old house of 
Kohler & Chase, San Francisco and Oakland, 
the Pacific Coast and elsewhere, was in the East this 
month, visiting the Knabe people and other makers 
of musical instruments that supply the stock for the 
conduct of the Kohler & Chase enterprises. Mr. 
Chase gave a very good account of the conditions 
in the musical instrument sales during August and 
September, and was somewhat optimistic over ‘The 
Fun Method,” or Knox System, of teaching, and 
Mr. Chase says it is a new scientific method which 
proves that the piano is the easiest of all instruments 
to learn to play. “The Fun Method” has been given 
a practical demonstration by Kohler & Chase, and 
it is assured that it ‘sells pianos.” Opportunity will 
soon be given dealers throughout the country to 

utilize “The Fun Method” and. sell some pianos. 
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How Many Dealers 


ITH all the many efforts that have been made 


V 


so-called guides and lists of dealers, there is very 


during the past few years, the publication of 


little actually known about how many music dealers 
there are in this country. When one takes up a 
book purporting to give the number of piano dealers 
in this country, there is a maze of misleading names 
that do not mean piano dealers, nor even small in- 
strument dealers. If one will take Dun or Brad- 
street ard one of these lists purporting to give the 
names of dealers in this country, and make a com- 
parison, there will be found that towns of 1,500 or 
2,000 will list two or three piano dealers. This- is 
the misleading part of the so-called piano dealer lists. 
The Musicat Courier Extra once made up a com- 
plete list of piano dealers which was surprising, and 
when this list was tabulated and revised so that it 
gave the number of representatives of the different 
makes of pianos twenty years ago, it was surprising 
the small number of representatives each factory 
had, considering the number of dealers claimed to 
be in business. At the present day, there are probably 
as many dealers, real piano dealers, as there were 
twenty years ago. If one accepts that this year there 
will be 250,000 pianos manufactured and will then 
divide the number of dealers that are claimed to 
be doing business throughout the country, there will 
be found out a number of dealers who do not sell 
any pianos at all. The figures, however, we are 
delving around in are mystifying and misleading. 
It is hoped the new edition of Piano Quality, which 
will be issued quarterly, will erase much of this mis- 
leading information, so-called, and will bring the 
piano business into that of music business; that is, 
that the numerous stores throughout the country that 
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are credited as piano stores can either be induced to 
take on pianos, or the piano stores can be induced to 
take on music instruments, and thus become music 
stores. If the production of pianos is to be increased, 
it must be through the dealers, and if the dealers 
cannot find some way to reduce the overhead through 
the carrying of music instruments, then must the 
manufacturers appeal to the small music instrument 
One of the efforts to be 
made in the compiling of the new form of Piano 
Quality will be to endeavor to stabilize the allow- 
ances on second-hand pianos. This is a problem 
hard to solve. It will also endeavor to take in the 
problem of allowances on phonographs, talking ma- 
chines, radios, etc., and bring the dealers to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that whenever an over-allowance is 
made, the price is cut on the new instrument. We 
boast of our one price system, but we have no one 
price system, and this is due to the trade-in 
allowance evil. One main purpose, however, of 
Piano Quality, will be the endeavor to induce dealers 
to change the designation piano store to music store, 
which in itself embraces much that will bring about 
the adjustment of the old methods to the present con- 
ditions surrounding the sale of pianos and which 


dealers to take on pianos. 


Richard W. Lawrence referred to in his comments 
Re- 
turning, however, to the question of the number of 
piano dealers in this country, it is believed by many 
that 2,000 is a generous number. 


to the London “Pianomaker” while in Europe. 


If the music in- 
strument dealers can be induced to take on pianos, 
certainly it would mean a doubling up of music 
stores, as compared to the number of piano stores 
now operating with excessive overheads. 


—_oocoo—— 


Thanks, Mr. Kieselhorst 


E A. KIESELHORST, upon his return to St. 
. Louis from his trip abroad, found his request 
that all the Musicat Courter Extras should be 
saved for his reading when he “got back to busi- 
ness” had been taken care of. Evidently the St. 
Louis piano man was hungry for news, and he got 
it and much more out of the issues saved. It is 
apparent the MusicaL Courier Extra gave Mr. 
Kieselhorst pleasure and information, for he writes, 
“T told them to save the trade papers during my 
absence, so that I could keep in touch with trade 
doings that occurred during my absence. I want 
you to know that your changing publication dates 
to the first and fifteenth was an excellent thing. I 
have always enjoyed reading the MusicaL CourIER 
Extra, but honestly, and ‘from the mouth out,’ I 
enjoy reading it much more since the change in pub- 
lication dates. I think it is a far more valuable 
paper to the dealer and manufacturer than it has 
ever been, and it has always been valuable. There 
is entirely too much waste in getting out a trade 
publication weekly.” 


—_o0o0°o— 


Radio and the Piano 


HE inauguration by the Aeolian Company of 

the Duo-Art Radio Recitals marks in a pe- 
culiarly fitting manner the close affiliation of radio 
with the music industries. No longer is radio to 
be considered as an outcast or a mere mechanical 
contrivance for the dissemination of advertising and 
news events. The Aeolian Company with keen vision 
and remarkable foresight has recognized the fact 
that the radio is to go along hand in hand with the 
other music industries, helping and being helped by 
the general advance of music and musical apprecia- 
tion. It is peculiarly fitting that this great step 
that marks the final bond of interest between radio 
and the piano industry should be taken by the Aeolian 
Company, which has always stood in the foremost 
ranks of those who had to do with musical advance. 
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Always has this company been unselfish in its en- 
deavors to propagate a love for music throughout 
the world in every way possible, and always setting 
the highest standards in whatever was attempted. 
The Aeolian Company through its close affiliation 
with the greatest musicians of the present day and 
of bygone days will be able to maintain this high 
standard and give a new significance to the program 
music broadcast through the great radio chain sys- 
tems throughout the United States. It is hard to 
know who deserves congratulations in the greatest 
degree, the Aeolian Company for the fine spirit 
which prompted the inauguration of this remarkable 
series of recitals, or the public to whom this untold 
wealth of music is now made available through the 
radio. Also must there be considered the Aeolian 
family of dealer representatives, for whom this 
series will act as a great national propaganda force 
for the best and finest in music. 


—occoo— 


“Why Steinway!” 
IANO men, and especially the younger men in 
the business, should read the series of articles 
now running in the MusicaL Courter Extra, that 
tell of those who created and maintain the name 
Steinway. The story may be old to the Old Timers, 
but there are many in the business who do not know 
how or why the name Steinway is the most valuable 
in the world. There are many who pass the sub- 
ject by with a gesture that means, “Advertising did 
it.” Which is true in one way, but untrue in an- 
other. The greatest publicity the Steinway name 
has had has come from those who have bought 
Steinway pianos, while the moving force of the 
name has been the holding to traditions and giving 
service to all who have Steinway pianos, an eternal 
vigilance that protects that great name from mis- 
representations by those who do not know or through 
eagerness to “get business.” Loyalty is the basis of 
“Why Steinway!” Eternal vigilance and constant 
endeavor to protect that great name means arduous 
work on the part of every member of the Steinway 
organization. These stories are printed to show 
that the Steinway started right, grew right and is 
maintained right by those of the Steinway blood, 
loyal as in the beginning. 


—_ooccco— 


Crop Regulation 

ATE advices from Cuba indicate that at last the 
Cuban government is taking a hand to prevent 

the gambling on sugar futures which, in some quar- 
ters, is believed to have held back the industrial 
progress of that country. A bill was recently passed 
and signed by President Machado authorizing the 
government to restrict the Cuban sugar crop. A com- 
mission of five people familiar with the sugar situa- 
tion will be appointed by the President and will act 
as an immediate advisory board to the President on 
all matters pertaining to the sugar industry. The 
Cuban sugar planter has been losing out steadily for 
a number of years. In poor years, the low stocks 
offset the high prices, while in good years, the very 
bulk of the product necessitated drastic cutting of 
wholesale prices. With a definite limitation on the 
amount of sugar that will be grown in any single 
year, it is believed that producers will receive greater 
returns and form a stable basis for national pros- 
perity. This information is of importance to piano 
men, for Cuba is one of the most important foreign 
markets for pianos, phonographs and musical instru- 
ments, for many years ranking third in order of 
importance to Australia and Mexico. Within the 
past three years the Cuban importation of pianos has 
been reduced 50 per cent., a condition which is read- 
ily traceable to the uncertain financial position of 
the industrial class in that country. A similar situa- 
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tion has existed in the South with cotton as the basis 
for gambling. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has urged a crop diversification as a 
means of providing more or less stable incomes, but 
so far as is known but little progress has been made 
in that direction. It will be interesting to observe 
how the Cuban experiment works out. If it is en- 
tirely successful, it may form a working basis for 
similar legislation by our own government, although 
such paternalistic actions have never been regarded 
very favorably by Americans. 


—_ccooo— 


Piano Quality 

HE first issue of Piano Quality was printed in 

1905. A survey of that issue shows there were 
114 more individual piano factories then than are 
listed in this year of 1927. When the next issue of 
the little book is made, January Ist, 1928, and which 
will be in a new compilation, and then published 
quarterly, there will be an entirely new presentation 
of the piano factories, for now there is an entirely 
different showing made. 
changed materially. 


The piano business has 
The pianos are better as to 
grade, cost a great deal more to manufacture, are 
sold in a different manner, and the financing is en- 
tirely different. The new edition of Piano Quality 
will indicate these changes. Name value will be 
protected in a way that will place the piano of good 
quality on a different footing. The manufacturer, 
the dealer and the ultimate buyer will be protected, 
and it is believed the different manner the legitimate 
name value pianos are presented in the book will 
eliminate many of the evils that work to the disad- 
vant-ge of piano selling. 
department open to the subscribers of the MusicaL 
CouRIER Extra that will answer all questions that 
may arise, thus presenting information as to no 


There will be a service 


name pianos, and which will prevent misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of those who utilize the “just as 
good” argument that does damage to the sales of 
legitimate pianos. 


—DOOOO— 


Tabloid Scrambled Eggs 


HERE seems to be a lot of apprehension on the 

part of some who follow the piano trade news- 
papers that some big blunder may be committed 
in the way of reducing overhead by adopting the 
tabloid daily papers’ method, and instead of giv- 
ing adequate discussion to business policies, utilize 
all the cuts that liberal press agents hand out for 
free use in filling the pages with something, even 
though that something be as the dip that preceded 
the old fashioned candle. Whatever may be done 
by the tabloids, if they do appear, it is to be hoped 
there will be some call on mental pabulum of origi- 
nality and not hearing from some piano man who 
reads the MusicaL Courter Extra things that will 
be worked over and appear in a mutilated form. 
Always ready for the giving of advice, the Musicar 
CourIER EXTRA suggests these “gents” who scram- 
ble the piano news read this paper and gather a few 
fresh eggs to scramble, but always remembering 
that good eggs are harder to cook correctly than 
old ones. Again do we apologize to Vose & Sons, 
of Boston, as to comparison, not as to eggs, but as 
to this paper, just the same as one can compare the 
beauties of tone and construction of the old Boston 
piano, which has been a beautiful piano for three- 
quarters of a century, and still getting better. Get- 
ting back, however, to the tabloids—it must be a 
matter of necessity as a way to reduce overhead, but 
let the old and experienced MusicaL Courier 
Extra say, “it can’t be did” that way. Tell the 
truth about circulation is the Musicat Courter 
Extra’s first piece of advice. 
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The Solution of the Overhead Problem 


An Illuminating Exposition of What 
Can Be Done in Selling Brass Music 
Instruments by the Piano Dealer 


FIRST ARTICLE 


UCH 
MusIcAL CourRIER Extra as to overhead and 
The 


term mark-up has been accepted as that difference 


has been said in past issues of the 


its intimate relation to the mark-up on pianos. 


between the wholesale and the retail costs of pianos. 
There are many who argue that the loss in piano 
selling is not to be laid to the overhead of the dealer, 
but to the prices charged by the manufacturers of 
pianos. 

This is not accepted by the manufacturers, and 
those who know the costs of production will not 
agree that it is altogether proper to say this in the 
face of results to the manufacturers whose outlay 
in the manufacturing does not bring results in keep- 
ing with the profits, especially when compared with 
the profits that come to a product that admits of 
quick turnover and the obtaining of cash from the 
dealers in the proper quantities. 

The manufacturers have a right to their side of 
the problem as have the dealers. There are many 
who believe that the dealers do not keep their over- 
head within the bounds of good business methods, 
or with that care that admits of the manufacturers 
receiving that support that should come to those who 
supply the wherewithal to conduct a retail selling 


piano business. 


Why Not Music Stores? 


\malgamating these two sides, it might be said, 


and it is the purpose of these articles so to do, to 
take up this open question and endeavor to show that 
the present situation is susceptible of change, it might 
be said that laying aside all issues in the arguments 
that the question of overhead might be stated in 
words that the dealer might study, and that is the 
running of a music store instead of a piano store. 
This means the accepting of other lines to sell rather 
than the sticking exclusively to the piano. Piano 
selling allows of great wastes of time, which can be 
taken up in bringing into play the selling abilities of 
salesmen to arrive at greater volume of business 
with the same percentage of overhead in this direc- 
tion, and at the same time allowing the salesmen to 
obtain more pay for their work, or it might be said 
time. 
“Wasting” Time 

Some contend that it would be detrimental to have 
piano salesmen “waste” their time, by taking their 
minds off pianos to do this. In a small business, 
comparatively, it is argued is permissible, but in the 
larger music stores it could be applied incorrectly. 
for the salesmen, as a rule, are inclined to seek the 
paths of least resistance in selling without regard to 
what their own returns are. Many are satisfied with 
the smaller premium for their services rather than 
to exert their energies and become go-getters in 
earnest, which means hard work. 

If a piano salesman likes his work it is not labor, 


but if he is inclined to be antagonistic through lack 


of good fortune in selling pianos, he will not suc- 
ceed. When one studies the work of a high pressure 
piano salesman who earns big money, it is readily 
If a 


salesman can sell more small musical merchandise 


understood the why of his earning powers. 


than he can pianos, he certainly will find he can 
make more for himself in so doing than if he sticks 
to pianos with a small margin of profit to his em- 
ployer, or probably a loss. That piano salesman can 
be trained to interlock his efforts in the selling of 
side lines with his piano sales, he is but doing just 
what his employer is doing when the side lines are 
introduced to assist in the reducing of the overhea‘i 
on pianos. 

We must concede that to conduct a high pressure 
piano store the responsibility rested on the piano 
alone to meet the high pressure overhead, but if with 
the same rental, the utilizing of floor space at so 
much per square foot, and that based upon the 
rental of the building, whether that be ground floor 
rental or a main street rental, or an upstairs rental, 
the introducing of a side line, and that side line pay- 
ing its rent just as does the piano, there is started a 
reduction in overhead that will permeate the whole 
establishment. 


New Problems 


The handling of the side line, however, must re- 
volve about the standing of the house itself, and in 
the changing of the piano store into that of a music 
store, there is much involved that is foreign to much 
that tradition has built up and to which many piano 
dealers adhere with grim determination. Just why 
this should be the case is hard to understand. It 
may be there are those who believe that this out- 
standing prejudice is caused by the desire to be called 
a merchant; but the name dealer is just as good, 
for all men who sell are dealers in whatever they 
may be offering to the people to buy. 

The history of the talking machine and phono- 
graph tells the piano dealer that the handling of 
those instruments was a great thing in the past, and 
the record machines of that nature are coming back 
in a way, but it must be also admitted that the dealers 
Much 


money, cash money let it be said, was brought into 


can not sell them as easy as in the past. 


the tills: of the piano dealers, and much more in the 
way of profits could have been obtained had the 
dealers separated the record and machine depart- 
ments from that of pianos. By segregating this 
cash intake and not placing it in the same drawer 
and assigning the sales of both into one account, 
many difficulties presented in financing them inde- 
pendently. 

In the organizing a music store the dealer must 
approach the piano as his leader, with the other de- 
partments standing on their own bottoms and either 
making or losing on their own returns, without tack- 
ing onto the piano the burden of increased overhead 
through losses obtained by crass handling of the 
small goods. Each department must earn something, 
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but even though the side line should break even, 
there is taken from the overhead of the pianos sold 
whatever the side lines pay into the general over- 
head, and much of this shows in the reducing the 
rent overhead as to the piano when the piano store 
idea prevails as against the music store. 


New Selling Technique 

The piano dealer has but to think all this over. 
He might study the loss in time of the piano sales- 
men, how much they could do during the long waits 
for customers, for we all know that this wasted time 
is part worry and the building to a lack of confidence 
in the piano, when if the piano salesman could and 
would be trained to know about what musical mer- 
chandise so that the customer can be entertained to 
the extent that whatever musical instrument he may 
want will be explained in a lucid manner, sales can 
be made during the wasted time. 

It is necessary, however, to apply this bringing 
the piano salesman into close and intimate watchful 
waiting. The character of each individual as to his 
selling abilities should be scanned each day, and also 
must each music store be organized according to its 
clientele, for the one-man store can not so divide its 
energies as between the owner and a clerk, probably 
of the female variety, and make a success, for lack 
of capital or loss of the meeting face to face pro- 
spective customers will not bring those results that 
the one-man store strives to arrive at. 

If a piano dealer is selling ten pianos per month 
without side lines, that dealer can with safety ap- 
proach the side line in different directions, which 
means he can carry with safety three or four lines 
that will bring his sales to good percentages com- 
pared with his piano sales, this according to the 
overhead the side lines will permit. Or it can be 
made to close up to that profit-making that will re- 
duce the overhead on his piano sales in a manner that 
illustrations show are surprising. If this result is 
obtained, then can be solved the mark-up problem 
and piano prices be brought within the buying pow- 


ers of the people. 


Prices and Prospects 

Many dealers complain that piano prices are too 
high, and blame this upon the manufacturers. There 
are very few examples of where the manufacturers 
control the retail prices of the pianos they manu- 
facture, and even the manufacturers that feel they 
do control their retail prices through national adver- 
tising are compelled to admit there is much cutting 
of these prices through the trade-in phantom, a 


something that no manufacturer can control. 


The trade-in is one of the most prolific and in- 
sidious dangers in the adding to the overhead, and 
yet few dealers feel that there is any danger in the 
price cutting through this medium of “beating the 
other fellow” out of a sale. Strenuous efforts have 
been made to arrive at a ways and means of con- 
trolling this great evil, but even the Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce has not been able to 
arrive at any solution of the problem. 

Those who have studied the efforts that have been 
made during the past ten or more years by C. Alfred 
Wagner, President of the American Piano Company, 
to evolve some manner of holding the dealers to a 
valuation of the trade-in to the same level as do the 
dealers in the buying of new pianos, have not re- 
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sulted in success, although much time and much 
money has been spent in this direction by Mr. Wag- 
ner and his company. 


The Cost of Selling 
The general cost of selling a piano is accepted in 
If this be true, and in most 
instances it is, then it behooves the dealers to bring 


round figures as $100. 


this extreme cost of selling to a lower percentage. 
. Not to be startling in the estimate, it is believed by 
many that this cost of selling can be reduced by 
good methods in the conduct of a music store fully 
50 per cent. 

Let the dealer who is conducting a piano store, 
and declares himself a merchant, just figure what 
this reduction of 50 per cent means in his ultimate 
statement for the year. It means a fine business. 
Let the man with a selling power of ten pianos a 
month, that is, 120 per year, or thereabouts, study 
his overhead, incorporate that with an endeavor 
toward estimating loss of time on the part of em- 
ployees, then he will bring his mind into the right 
viewpoint to understand what his overhead means. 
If he then will strive to get information, which is 
easy to obtain, as to the profits that can be made in 
the selling of talking machines, musical instruments 
and radios, then will he be able to arrive at some 
conclusions that may make his business greater as 
to the sale of pianos, and this by adding a gross busi- 
ness that will carry a higher percentage of profit on 
his sales than he can possibly arrive at with pianos 
alone. He would soon be selling twenty pianos per 
month, a total of say 250 pianos per year, at about 
the same overhead it is costing him to sell 125 per 


year. 


Overhead and Profits 


This is a pretty good piano business, let it be said. 
Some may smile at it, but if we take the real num- 
ber of piano dealers and divide that by the number 
of pianos manufactured each year, we will find 
that this is a big business for the average dealer. 
Yet there are many dealers selling the greater num- 
ber of pianos per year that are really losing money, 
and that through-a big overhead that could be cut 
in half by the introduction of side lines, the man- 
aging each department as a separate unit, and thus 
dividing the overhead in a way that would spell big 
profits. 

Now let us take up what is possible in the way of 
increasing business where the piano is the single sell- 
ing argument. All dealers think they know all about 
the talking machine or phonograph, many know 
they know all about the radio, but how many of them 
will admit they know a thing about the profit-making 
in the selling of brass musical instruments? Not 
one dealer in a hundred. Yet there is one music 
store, one of the best known in this country, that 
sold in its last fiscal year brass instruments that 
brought its buying from one brass band manufac- 
turer to a few dollars less than $100,000 mark. It 
is impossible to give the retail sales volume of this 
retail house that took on brass instruments with the 
end in view of increasing its business, and with this 
line there are others, so that instead of being a piano 
store it is a music store. 

It is hoped that the music store will permit the 
use of this illustration, but while the figures are 
known, there are several competitors alongside the 
big house well known throughout the country, that 
might “smell a mouse,” so to say, and this one mak- 
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ing a big success does not want what he is doing told 
so that his selling is harder to carry on. 


Brass Band Instruments 


Let us now listen to an official in one of the great- 
est brass band instrument makers in this country say 
something about side lines, who gives some data that 
will supplement what here is said, and then let the 
piano men of this country study what is being al- 
lowed to get away from them under present produc- 
tions of these instruments, and study the possibilities 
of doubling this production at great profit to’ them- 
selves and to the manufacturers. 

The Buescher Band Instrument Co., of Elkhart, 
Ind., is one of the great leaders in this industry. 
During a recent visit to the Buescher factory by Wil- 
liam R. Richardson, Advertising Manager of the 
Musicat Courter Extra, Mr. Richardson had a 
long talk with A. J. Scanlan. This business talk was 
so lucid and illustrative that Mr. Richardson induced 
Mr. Scanlan to write a letter upon the st:bject of 
brass band instruments and their possibilities in the 
hands of piano dealers who never seem to have ar- 
rived at an understanding of this vital proposition 
Let 


It is instructive and is a 


in all that it means as to overhead and profits. 
us give this letter here. 
business talk that is worth much to the piano man 
who is seeking ways of pulling his piano business out 
of what he believes a hole that is devouring him and 
his. This letter is of as much value to the Musicac 


CouriER Extra itself as it is to the piano dealer of 


' this country : 


ELKHART, INDIANA, SEPTEMBER 30, 1927 


Dear Mr. Richardson: 

Supplementary to our conversation regarding introducing 
a small goods department or section in your MusICAL 
Courter Extra magazine, I will, as promised, just give a 
brief outline of certain subjects upon which the small goods 
dealer needs instruction. In other words, in many cases 
he stands in his own way because of permanently fixed 
ideas which are not in harmony with the trend of events nor 
with present conditions. 

Many piano and phonograph dealers look down on wind 
instruments and accessories. They have handled their 
particular lines for so long they have gotten into a rut on 
them. All too frequently in considering band instruments 
they make the mistake of comparing the volume of business 
that could be done in band instruments with the volume of 
business that could be done in pianos and talking machines. 
They lose sight of the fact that they might do, for instance 
$100,000 or $200,000 worth of business in piano and phono- 
graphs in a year without making any profit whatever; they 
might do $5,000 or $10,000 or $20,000 in high grade band 
instruments and do it at a profit. In other words, volume of 
business in itself does mean profit; it only means hard work 
for the dealer without adequate return. 

Some dealers) have made what they call an investigation 
and find they cannot afford to handle wind instruments. The 
reason they find that result is because they base their esti- 
mates of overhead and other expenses on their experiences 
They say they have 33% to 40% 
overhead, and they want to assess that much against band 
The dealer has a certain amount of fixed 
overhead expenses which he cannot reduce without crippling 


If the volume of his business reduces and the 


in the piano business. 
instruments. 


his business. 
fixed expense remains the same, then the perecentage of 
fixed expense or overhead is larger in proportion, conse- 
quently if business is poor in pianos, his overhead expense 
mounts up, and the dealer not considering anything else to 
handle always figures from the piano standpoint. 


In band instruments, the dealer does not need a large ex- 
pensive space to display and sell them. He can actually 
handle a $5,000 stock of wind instruments in less than the 
space devoted to displaying three pianos, but the real reason 
for his comparatively heavy overhead on talking machines 
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and pianos in comparsion to band instruments lies in another 
direction. 

Let’s take a talking machine retailing at $300 as a sample. 
The 


Now, if the dealer 


If the dealer gets 50% discount on it, he is fortunate. 
average discount to the dealer is lower. 
sells that instrument on the installment plan at $25 down and 
$10 a month, it would be 28%4 months before he got all his re- 
turns in provided the purchaser missed no payments. As 
soon as the dealer sold the machine, he would have to go 
to his bank and withdraw the difference between the first 
payment received from the purchaser and the wholesale cost 
of the machine itself in order to replace the machine on his 
floor. This means he would either have to have liquid 
capital available to cover the replacement cost of his merchan- 
dise or else he would have to borrow the money to do it. 

With band instruments, it is a different proposition. If 
the dealer follows the band instrument factories’ general 
policy, his first payment on an installment sale will be 25% 
of the amount and the balance in eight monthly payments. 
In other words, he will have his account closed out in eight 
months instead of 28 or instead of 50 or 60 months, if it is 
a piano. It can readily be seen, therefore, charging the 
band instrument department, which can be operated in less 
space, in less expensive space, upon a smaller investment and 
with a more rapid turnover, with the same percentage of 
overhead that applies on pianos, which require a large invest- 
ment, a large and expensive place to store and display them, 
and a slow turnover, he is doing an injustice to himself and 
he will continue to do it as long as he figures the wrong 
overhead on that class of merchandise and then decides he 
cannot afford to handle it on that account. 

Another common objection to the dealer is that the manu- 
facturer sells to commission agents who do not conduct re- 
All too frequently the music dealer has a false 
Within the 


tail stores. 


sense of pride and importance. last week a 
factory representative was visiting a dealer in another state, 
and among other things, the dealer mentioned that never since 
he had been in business had he called at anyone’s home to 
solicit business. He seemed to take pride in that fact, yet 
he had salesmen in his employ who found it necessary to 
visit homes and solicit business, if business was to be had. 
Why should the music dealer be above doing what his em- 
ployees do? How is he going to know what is the proper 
or best way to get business along certain lines if he has never 
done it himself or never even tried it. It would be largely 
a case of the “tail wagging the dog.” 

At a recent meeting of an Eastern merchants association, 
one of the members or officers stated the situation very 
clearly from his own experience. He was located in New 
This 


home had been vacant for a considerable period and was all 


York and had recently bought a home on Long Island. 
boarded up. As soon as the boards were removed from the 
windows and doors, this man began receiving calls from 
local tradesmen. One wanted to show him the advantages 
of using oil heat in his furnace instead of coal; another 
wanted to put metal weather strips on the windows; another 
desired to arrange for screens and screen doors, storm win- 
dows, storm door, etc.; another was soliciting contract for 
interior or exterior painting, decorating, etc. In fact, he 
had a dozen calls within one week all from local dealers or 
their representatives. The reason he related this was to show 
that distribution from the dealer’s standpoint was extremely 
weak, that the music dealer did not endeavor to keep himself 
informed as to where business might be had or to go after 
it energetically when discovered. Too many dealers merely 
place an ad in a local paper, then sit down and wait for folks 
to come in. Business usually goes where it is wanted and 
where it is appreciated. A local ad has not nearly the effect 
The result is, the 


dealers either establish no contact with prospects or do not 


of a personal call or a personal letter. 


make use of contacts when established. 

A commission agent who is alive and active is a natural 
developer of business in band) instruments as in any other 
line. For instance, a man organizes a band in the town, 
then the band pays him certain definite amounts or a certain 
salary to lead, direct and train the band. The. individual 
members, if not already competent players, will each take 
private instruction from this leader. If the individual mem- 
bers need additional equipment, what would be more natural 
than that they should be influenced by their teacher as to 
where to obtain it? 

If the dealer would make use of the commission agent, 
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his volume of business would be greater and his business 
would be more profitable. The commission agent as a rule 
doesn’t get as large a commission as the dealer’s discount 
would amount to because the commission agent, as a general 
rule, carries no stock on hand. He orders only as he needs 
the instruments. 

The 


teacher or leader the commission he wants to work up busi- 


dealer says too that he connot afford to pay the 


ness. Come back again to his original argument of a heavy 
overhead. If this teacher, on his time and entirely outside 
the store, convinces a man that he needs a certain make of 
instrument, comes into the store, takes the instrument out and 
delivers it to the purchaser, and if this was repeated 100 
times a month without bothering the dealer or his help at all 
in the matter, the dealer could not consistently charge the 
same overhead on those sales he would if his own force had 
to bother with showing, displaying and demonstrating the mer- 
chandise. The dealer in that case is doing an outside whole- 


sale business, consequently he should be satisfied with the 
wholesale margin of profit and not expect a retail margin of 
proht. ‘ 

They lose sight of the fact also that if the agent is not 
working for them, he is working against them handling some 
other make. They must give up the idea of trying to bar 
the man who wants to sell merchandise and try to convert 


his efforts into their own channels. Just simply sitting 


down, therefore, and refusing to have anything to do with 
it because they personally object merely throws the business 
into some other dealer’s iap 

Then, all too frequently the music store proprietor puts in 
a small goods department and more or less dares it to make 
If he isa 


good. He doesn’t take a personal interest in it 


successful merchant, he undoubtedly is so because of the 


time and thought and planning he has put into the various 
departments of his store. The question is, does he give his 
band instrument department a percentage of his time and 
thought and planning the same as he does the other depart 
ments ? 

Then the dealers must get the point of view of wind in- 
strument users. This point of view is different from that of 
The 


dealer will work a lot harder trying to convert people to his 


a family who uses a piano or phonograph in the home. 


) he would if he took their viewpoint into con- 
sideration and tried to approach them from that angle. 


Dealers also frequently make the mistake of thinking they 


must have the exclusive handling of the line or are not inter- 
ested and many of them go for years without handling that 


line of merchandise at all because they cannot have it ex- 


clusively. Any manufacturer would be glad to give his line 


exclusively to a dealer when the dealer has demonstrated he 
the line to advantage and produce business in it 
He is reluctant to handing over his business exclusively in 


any certain community to a dealer who has had no previous 


experience in that line, who has no prestige in handling that 
kind of merchandise, who has no contact with ordinary places 


where sales can be made and who in making the exclusive 


demand possibly may have nothing other in mind than to bar 
all others from buying without his having any intelligent 
plans for doing the selling himself 
If a manufacturer will give the exclusive right to handle 

a new dealer who has not handled that 
at all in the past, it must be because 
so few in that community he 

any less business, and it must be 
tle known or of such little value that 
» burden of working that business on 

dealer. On the other hand, any article of known 
quality bearing a good reputation and being nation- 
advertised will have a certain following of its own 
dealer gets the ad- 


find the 


whether there is a dealer or not. The 


vantage of the national advertising and he will 


manufacturer more than willing to meet him half way as 


soon as he demonstrates that he is a business producer 
himself. 

Now, in outlining these plans as material for either a 
single article or a set of articles, we have merely given you 
a brief outline of the different things that apply to dealer’s 
business. You can undoubtedly enlarge on each one from 
your own experience in other lines. The main idea behind 
it is to convert the dealer into a new viewpoint concerning 
this class of merchandise. As it is education he needs more 


than anything else and to his own advantage to receive this 
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education, we are not talking up the quality of our merchan- 
dise in giving you this information. We are merely giving 
you some things that apply in general to retail dealers. Now, 
this does not apply to all dealers, because we have dealers 
who come to us in just the opposite frame of mind from all 
these things we have said, and when they do we, figuratively, 
fall on their necks. We need more necks to fall on. 
Yours very truly, 
3UESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


3y A. J. SCANLAN 


Daniels’ Success 


Mr. Scanlan did not write this letter for publica- 
tion, as its contents show, but it is believed that this 
is the clearest exposition of the value of the brass 
instrument business that has as yet been given to the 
piano dealers of this country. It is of such a nature 
that the man seeking profits and this through the 
enlargement of his business, it will pay any dealer 
to go to Elkhart, Ind., and investigate. 

When a man argues as lucidly upon a subject as 
does Mr. Scanlan, then the dealer who wants in- 
formation should follow the path of the house that 
bought $99,800 of brass goods from this old indus- 
trial last year, and is preparing to sell more this 
year. 

Recently the editor of the MusicaL CouriER 
ExTRA was on a train on its way toward Elkhart, 
and met that Century of Success in conducting a 
music store in the personality of William H. Daniels, 
of Denton, Cottier & Daniels, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Always it is good to meet this successful man who 
last week celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of his house, and upon being asked where he was 
going, replied: 

“I’m on my way to Elkhart, Ind. I have not been 
selling as many brass band instruments as I should, 
I find. I am arranging to increase my sales in these 
That is 


what I am in business for. We piano men do not take 


instruments. There is money in them. 
up such lines, we let others have the business, make 
a gift of business we lose.” 

Here are words of the most successful piano man 
in this country. If we take up the history of this 
old house, Denton, Cottier & Daniels is believed to 
be the one house that pays cash for what it buys and 
does this with cash taken in and not borrowed with 
paper collateral as security, nor does it discount a 
mill of its paper. 

Taking this as a starter let us give another ililus- 
tration of what small goods means to the piano man. 
The Wurlitzer house has been built upon diversity of 
music instrument offerings to the people. It was 
founded as a music store in America by Rudolph 
Wurlitzer, Sr., who sold small musical merchandise. 
That business is today the greatest in volume of any 
music house known, let it be said, and the piano is a 
This is 


by the way, however, for the history of the Wurlitzer 


small department in its business makeup. 


house will be taken up in this series of articles to 
show and prove many statements that will be made 
to induce dealers to look with seriousness on chang- 
ing the whole complexion of the so-called piano busi- 
ness into a profit-making, expanding music business. 


Article on Radio Next Issue 


i The second article upon this subject will take up 
the radio and give some information showing the 
dealer that it is a valuable addition to a musit store. 
The radio of today is vastly different from the days 
of its introduction, when little was known as to pos- 


sibilities. It was in its infancy. There will be an 
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article showing the dealer how the side lines of his 
business can be financed in a way that will permit 
of the carrying of music instruments without draw- 
ing upon his piano paper for assistance. 

This subject is overwhelming when one begins to 
attempt to cover the problem, but that the piano man 
can increase his business, can double his piano sales 
at less overhead, is not doubted. The piano will 
receive its just support if only the small music mer- 
chandise is added to the music store, and the piano 
store name be forgotten. Do not forget that last 
year one harmonica factory sold 30,000,000 of these 
little music instruments. 


No! 


Did the piano dealers get 
any of this gravy? Where, how, were they 
sold and to whom? 

—_oo0°0°0— 


The Indiana Meeting 
N view of the great interest attaching to the sub- 
jects brought up at the Indianapolis meeting held 
October 10 and 11, the Musica Courter Extra 
has purposely refrained from giving anything but 
the bare program in this issue, reserving for a later 
Some of 
these papers are substantially in agreement with what 


date a fuller discussion of the papers. 


Others 
are in disagreement, and it is with these latter that 
more particular interest is involved. 


has been printed many times in this paper. 


Among some 
of the more significant addresses were those of 
W. E. Guylee, vice-president of The Cable Company, 
on Interesting Young Men in the Piano Business; 
H. Giessenbier, cashier Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney Bank, on Instalment Selling Today ; Charles 
S. Onderdonk, vice-president Chickering & Sons, on 
Advantages of the Carrying Charge; Gordon Laug- 
head, of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, on Profit- 
able Advertising ; Bertha Eckhart, assistant director 
of the educational department of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, on The Talking Machine a Ne- 
cessity in the Modern Home; and P. A. Ware, of the 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co., on Radio Mer- 
chandising for Music Dealers. The Musica Covu- 
RIER EXTRA will take up the discussion of many of 
the papers listed above with particular reference to 
the series of articles on the new possibilities for the 
piano dealer which begin with the article entitled 
The Solution of the Overhead Problem in this issue. 
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Where Credit Is Due 


ages question of returning income by the instal- 
ment method with particular reference to some 
of the injustices involved has finally reached the 
political arena at Washirigton. As has been told in 
past issues of the Musicat Courter Extra, certain 
stipulations in the Federal income tax regulations in 
the Code of 1926 involved a severe strain on the in- 
comes of piano dealers and retailers in other lines 
doing essentially instalment businesses and returning 
income on the plan authorized by Federal regulation 
in 1921. The Code of 1926 by making certain meas- 
ures retroactive brought about a situation whereby 
a retailer would be compelled to pay a second time 
upon earnings already returned by him as income. 

In other words in the transitional period, one year 
the retailer was compelled to return as income the 
face value of his outstanding instalment contracts. 
In the subsequent year or years, the amount of 
moneys collected on those same contracts would again 
have to be returned as income, regardless of the fact 
that a tax was paid upon them in the year or years 
prior to their actual collection. In other words it 
meant a double income tax on a considerable portion 
of the returns for a period varying between one and 
three years. 

There is at present a movement afoot to call these 
facts forcibly to the attention of the government. 
Matters have not yet gone beyond the preparatory 
stage but here is the general aspect of the situation. 

Four lines of business are particularly affected : 
the retail furniture dealer, the department stores 
carrying instalment accounts, the retail automobile 
dealer, and the piano dealer. Of these only the fur- 
niture and piano trades are vitally affected. The atti- 
ture of the dry goods dealers is largely one of non- 
interference. They would like to see a reform 
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measure passed, but do not feel that the matter is one 
of vital importance to them. ‘The retail automobile 
dealer on the other hand, dealing almost 100 per 
cent. with the finance companies, does not feel great- 
ly involved. They have turned the matter over to 
the national body the A. A. A. (American Automo- 
bile Association) which is not indicating any great 
interest in the proceedings, its attention being concen- 
trated on securing relief from war tax Tegulations. 

In other words the trades involved seem to be 
afflicted with an excess of politeness, each stepping 
aside in favor of the other. Each is willing to help, 
just like the prize fighter’s manager who yells from 
the side lines, “Wade into him. He can’t hurt you.” 

This polite hesitancy was evidenced throughout 
the series of joint conferences between representa- 
tives of the aforementioned trades. Ultimately the 
thankless post of leadership assumed by the one 
trade which was perhaps least equipped to handle the 
situation—the retail furniture As a 
matter of fact, it is understood, that the furniture 
dealers, while anxious to get matters started, had to 
call upon the Washington organization of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association to handle the 
necessary preliminaries. The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, with less at stake than perhaps 


association. 


any of the co-partners, is now the pro-tem leader. 

There is now being prepared a formal plea set- 
ting forth the exact provisions which each of the 
aforementioned trades deem necessary for freeing 
them from the burden of unjust taxation. That is to 
say, employees of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, by and with the advice of representa- 
tives of the retail furniture dealers association, are 
preparing a history of the question, pointing out in 
detail all the varying aspects of the existing tax 
regulation, 

What are the music industries doing? Well, in 
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the first place a representative of that trade has con- 
sulted with other trade representatives. It is under- 
stood, and this information comes from circles out- 
side of the piano business, that a list of conditions 
and stipulations designed to protect the retail piano 
dealer from the effects of income return regulations 
It will then 
be presented to the leaders of the reform movement, 
the national dealers 
now working with the active cooperation and sup- 


as described above is being drawn up. 


retail furniture association, 
The furniture 
dealers committee have promised that there will be 
no conflicts as between the code drawn by them and 
the special conditions which may apply more particu- 
After these two docu- 
ments are amalgamated, it is presumed that the fur- 
niture dealers, with the automobile and retail dry 
goods representatives, will carry the war into the 
A number of important conferences 
have already been held, and a number of others 
scheduled, including a hearing before the sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee of Ways and Means. 


port of the dry goods association. 


larly to the piano business. 


enemies camp. 


The Musica Courter Extra has felt impelled to 
make this statement of conditions, in spite of the 
fact that very little real information is available, 
everything still being in a more or less formative 
state, and no actual accomplishment as yet being on 
record. However, it becomes a bit tiresome to ob- 
serve some people who never lose an opportunity to 
gain credit for another’s work. Their own move- 
ments are masked in secrecy while the work is ac- 
tually being done by others, but after it is all over, 
they emerge from obscurity sticking out their chests 
and brushing off their coat lapels preparatory to pin- 
ning a medal on themselves. The Musicat Courier 
ExtTRA repeats, all of the information contained in 
this article had to be secured from circles entirely 
outside of the piano business. 
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craftsmen of yesteryears, all have felt the influence of tradition with the result that they contribute to the world 


of music, piano-fortes that are as fine as can be built. 


Unhastened in their art, with perfection their goal, it is 


little to wonder at, that Stieff Pianos should occupy their position of national prominence. 
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fashioning from the finest materials obtainable artistic Stieff Piano-fortes. 
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Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 


A re- 


315 N. Howard Street 
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Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 


The Piano Man Is Losing Money 
Through a Mistaken Sense of Pride 
in Being an Exclusive Piano Mer- 
chant—Musical Instruments Pro- 


vide a Rapid Turnover of Cash. 


The piano dealers are awakening to the fact that there is 
much behind the complaints that the production of pianos 
that “something must be done” to place 


f 


it belongs in the profit-making of 


is irritating and 

that where 

things that sold 
That the piano will come back to its old volume of pro- 


instrument 


are 


duction lies with the dealers, the Rambler believes, but jus‘ 
how to get at this revival seems to bring an obtuseness that 
When we look over the field we find that many 
opportunities that go with piano selling are lost to others, 


is baffling. 


and it takes much urging to get the average piano man to 
admit that it is his own fault if he is not making money in 
his business 

One of the fatal mistakes that 
before us is the lost interest in the player piano 


now is 
It is not 


has been and 
that the player piano was a dominant factor 
selling, this lost there 
Together with this there was lost the profit 


so long ago 
in piano and with interest came a 
loss of 
that could be made in the sale of music rolls. 
Many dealers blame the radio for this loss of sales, not 
player pianos, but to loss of the 
When one boils down all that is said in the 
way of explanations, or might better be i 
be admitted that the player piano could be sold as 
the dealers and would strive to 


If bond and stock brokers can sell the millions of 


sales. 


only as to the sales of 
straight piano 
said excuses, it 
must 

f only salesmen 
dollars in such securities, then certainly the piano salesmen 


n sell player pianos, or anything else if only the effort 
confidence in the player itself back of it 


efforts to 


be made, with 


But in 


sell 


place of creating a confidence through 
instruments we find nothing but complaints, and 
d excuse that the player is out of the market, 


hat effect. 


The Heyday of the Player 


There was a time in the days of high percentage of player 


these 


repeate 


sales when some intimated that the pianos carried 60 to 70 
cent. of the production of upright pianos. Then came 


grands with fool-proof actions, the reproducing pianos, 


per 
the 
the pedal players seemed to melt in sales like snow 
a warm day. Not because the people would not buy them, 


the salesmen would not try to sell them. 


and 


but because 

It took a long time for the Aeolian Company to place the 
abinet Pianola before the public so that there was a great 
them, and the piano trade flourished in the 
When piano men be- 


demand for 


profits this new instrument brought 
in interest in the player, then it followed that 
the people lost interest. The Aeolian Company, the Ameri- 
an Piano Company, and other great houses lost interest, 


| 
gan to lose 


seemingly, in the pedal player, for the reproducing piano 
took the time and efforts of these two great companies, and 
The Gulbransen Company, however, did 


others followed 


not lose faith player piano, and there is one of the 
what can be when the 


backed by instruments of real value, intrinsi- 


in the 
outstanding illustrations of done 
fort is made 
and musically 
I dealers are floundering around looking 
for relief ) not seem to find any relief, while others 
outside the should be their 
in music sales through settling in their own minds that this 
that could not be done. If only the piane dealers would 


take up the easy ways of holding their piano sales and 


trade are what own 


reaping 
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in the same way,—and the fools know it. 
—OLiveR WENDELL Ho_Mes. 


make use of what others are making money out of and 
which rightfully belongs to the piano man, then would 
we find that piano sales would increase with the bringing 
into the music store, instead of the piano store. There would 
present a filling in of what has been lost in the passing on of 
the player piano, which today is just as easy to sell as in 
the days when the piano dealer made efforts to sell them. 
Even in those days of prosperity through the player piano 
the piano dealer kept to his religion as to the piano, and 
did not take up what was designed to be part of his trade, 
just as much as the piano. 


A Big Subject 

In view of the series of articles that now are appearing in 
the MusicaL Courier Extra upon this subject, the Rambler 
hesitates to consider much in this direction, yet the subject 
is so big, is so necessary to the prosperity of the piano 
dealer that the Rambler can but enter into the subject, 
and that with the aim of helping to bring to the surface 
just what is being lost in the effort to create dignity by in- 
sistently claiming to be a merchant rather than to be a 
dealer, to the maintaining the old traditions in the face of 
the new conditions surrounding piano selling, that he re- 
fuses to call his place a piano store. 

Just what this has to do with increasing business is one 
of those things passing understanding. It is good to hear 
the story of what is possible if only piano men will listen 
as they did when the Musica, Courter Extra advised the 
piano dealers of this country some thirty years ago to take 
on the Victor, and which they did with results that saved 
many a piano dealer from going into obscurity and loss of 
his business. The Victor was a message cf wealth to many 
a piano dealer, and is today, for that matter. The Bruns- 
wick and Columbia took part in this money making for the 
dealer to say nothing about other companies that basked 
in the light of prosperity due in a great measure to the 
talking machine and the phonograph. 

Today we have the radio to battle with in the inducing 
piano men to lay aside what has happened and take on the 
radio now that difficulties have been overcome created by 
a lack of knowledge as to troubles through the new dis- 
covery of sound transference, and the radio now is abreast 
»f the trouble monster that created disaster through service 
overheads, just as the service problem as to the automobile 
was overcome in the early history of that invention. 

The radio, however, will receive attention in the second 
article of the series now running in this paper in the effort 
to show the piano dealer how to reduce his overhead. 
In this second article there will be some words from our 
old friend Paul B. Klugh, who is responsible for the present 
Chamber of Commerce, and also can be credited with bring- 
ing about a standardization of the tracker bar for the 
player piano in the early days of that instrument when the 
differences as to music roll widths made the player some- 
thing to be looked at with almost the same suspicion the 
radio has been looked at by the dealer. 


Exclusive Piano Dealers 

In all this, as said, the views of the men who study and 
look forward to the great question of troubles, now vested 
in the word service, we have here some opinions of one 
who knows the small musical instrument business from the 
other side and this from observations among the dealers 
themselves. 

While this is discussed fully in the first article on the 
overhead problem, The Rambler wants to give here the 
opinion of Fred W. Neptune, representing H. & A. Selmer, 
Inc., makers of wood wind instruments, saxophones and 
reed accessories, who stated recently that in the course 
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of his travels through the West he had found a great 
number of exclusive piano dealers, that is dealers who do 
not carry any musical instrument as a sideline: 

“It seems only natural” said Mr. Neptune, “that when 
persons are interested in purchasing musical instruments, 
they will turn to the local dealer who specializes in some- 
thing musical, whether it be pianos or sheet music, and if 
they do not find the musical instrument in which they are 
interested in such a store, they will naturally go elsewhere. 

“Sometimes the exclusive piano dealer believes that he 
does not have the necessary floor space to devote to carrying 
a suitable stock of band and orchestra instruments but it 
has been proven in a large number of cases that no large 
amount of floor space is required for a suitable exhibit 
of such instruments and their accessories. As a matter 
of fact, one 8 foot counter show-case and possibly an 8 foot 
6 inch wall case is plenty large enough to start off with and 
the logical place for this department would be in one of the 
front corners of the store, near the entrance. A large show 
window, displaying several models of pianos, can also be 
dressed up nicely with a few gold or silver plated instru 
ments and these will always attract immediate attention 
from the street. In this way, you quickly bring to the 
eye of the public the fact that you are really in the musical 
instrument business from all angles and your store takes on 
a new aspect. 

“Another thought is this: Where the average minimum 
price of a piano is around $600 and the sales resistance 
naturally greater, the price of the instruments in the small 
goods department would be quite a bit under $200 and the 
turn-over would therefore be quicker and at the same time, 
show a good profit. 

“The writer personally knows quite a 
piano and musical instrument firms who sell: an average 
of from six to ten high grade musical instruments each week 
but consider themselves fortunate if they are able 
to close the sale of one good piano each week in the year. 

“There is no question of doubt but what the sale of one 
would help the sale of the other; in other words, it is 
always possible that when parents are buying a piano, they 
may have children who are interested in some other musical 
instrument and why not get this sale as well as the one 
for the piano? If they purchase the piano from your firm 
and should find it necessary to establish credit with your 
house, it seems only natural that they will come back to 
you for other musical instruments. 

“It is not necessary to carry a large sales force to put 
over this plan, as a matter of fact one good small goods 
man who understands something about band or orchestra 
instruments would be sufficient to open up with and more 
employees can be added to this department as the demand 
requires. 

“It is quite possible that you already have other firms in 
your city who handle musical instruments but that is no 
good reason why you should not be able to branch out into 
this field to an equally good advantage, considering the fact 
that “competition is the life of all trade.” 

“This matter should be given careful thought and should 
you be interested in taking on a musical instrument line, 
you will find that practically all of the better and reputable 
instrument manufacturers stand ready to cooperate with 
you to the best of their ability.” 

Some may say this is but a repetition of what has been 
said in the overhead article, yet it shows the situation in 
a different way, and is of value to those who feel that it 
requires iteration and reiteration to make a condition sink 
in and bring about revival of hope to those who are losing 
faith in the business they probably have been in so long 
they are unfitted for anything else. 

Let the readers of the Musicat Courter Extra take up 
the radio article in the next issue, do a little thinking about 
their own business, and apply a remdy that will cause 
a dead piano store to become a real live music store. 


mR ® 

Richard W. Lawrence Expounds His 
Faith in the Future of the Piano 
Business in America Through the 
Medium of a British Trade Journal. 
Richard W. from a 


trip to Europe, has not as yet given to the piano trade of 
this country, with which he had been and is, so closely con- 


few prominent 


who 


Lawrence, who recently returned 
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The people in the above picture should need 
no introduction to piano men. ‘This most 
unusual photograph was snapped on the ter- 
race of Mr. Paderewski’s home in Morges, 
Switzerland, early in September, on the occa- 
sion of the visit of Ernest Urchs, of Steinway 
& Sons. For the sake of the record, the per- 
sons in the picture, reading from left to right, 
are Mrs. Paderewski, the famous pianist, and 
Ernest Urchs. 
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nected, his impressions as regards the piano business in the 
countries he visited. We find, however, in the London 
“Pianomaker” of September, an article that indicates the 
faith that Mr. Lawrence has in the music of the future in 
the United States. The article is as follows: 


A Message from an American 


By RicHarp LAWRENCE 
[Mr. Lawrence is one of the leading figures in the Ameri- 
can piano trade. For several years he was President of the 
American Music Trade Chamber of Commerce, was formerly 
connected with the Kohler & Campbell interests, and is 
now identified with the Bankers’ Commerical Security Cor 
poration.—Ep1ror. | 


Three years ago I visited England. Today I find a dif- 
ferent country. Then no one seemed to know the 
position; to-day, there is real apparent vitality in British 
industry. I speak from observation. The position of the 
British music trade reminds me of our own trade at home— 
just a little time back. You now are beginning to realise 
what we did a little bit earlier. As with us, you have got 
to get the piano right back in the home. I do sincerely trust 
that the campaign you are formulating will bring you suc- 
cess. Though conditions in America are different to those 
here, yet our experience may be of some use to you. On 
behalf of the American piano industry, I readily offer you, 
if you require it, all the data as to the methods of our 
campaign. 

To-day there are thousands and thousands of children 
learning to play the piano by what we call the “Melody Way,” 
groups of children taught at the same time. The system 
may not have the punctilious regard for theory as we in 
our young days were made to bestow, but, believe me, the 
system is being undertaken right through our country. 
Newspapers are giving daily or weekly lessons, merchants 
are supporting the newspapers by advertisements which afford 
studio accommodation to the children, and where music mer- 
chants in a city expected to get a few hundred pupils for 
the piano, the result came in thousands. You may not be 
able to put the same proposition across your public, but 
never cease until you have got music firmly installed as an 
essential part of the curriculum of the school education. 

I have just returned from a visit to the Continent. The 
Music Exhibition at Frankfort interested me, greatly. Prac- 
tically all the European countries were represented there, 
and it was an education to inspect the development of music 
in different countries by the exhibits there. The Exhibition 


exact 
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Hall was greater than Olympia, and the thought came to 
me that there was still a great future for Music, when such 
a country as Germany, with all her difficulties of post-war re 
organisation, could concentrate so much endeavour on cen- 
tralising attention on the Art of Music. There 
British exhibit, except the venerable Broadwood piano which 
was the pride of Beethoven. I examined that instrument 
with something akin to pride. But what an opportunity you 
British people missed by not having an exhibit at Frankfort. 
neRe 


was no 


The Irrepressible Count Du Barry Very 
Gently But Very Firmly Gives a 
Lecture to the Bankers on Their 
Charges on Piano Paper. 


Well, well, here comes our old friend Count Du Barry, of 
Seattle, Wash., 
hesitate to voice his opinions, no’ matter what may be going 


who with royal blood in his veins does not 
on in his own home town. There was a gathering of bank- 
ers recently in the Count’s home town, a town of magnificent 
distances, to use an expression of a Kentuckian of the name 
Proctor in days gone by. 

The Count’s home town may not permit vast spaces to 
entrance the eye on account of mountains and things like 
that, but the prospects of the Count’s town becoming some- 
thing magnificent is not outside the pale of realities in the 
coming times of this great country, and especially for such 
men as our Count, who draws his ancestry from France, yet 
is, if all be true that is said, one of us, that is American, but 
proud of his extraction and not ashamed to admit he loves 
his France as he does his America. 

The Count every once so often startles the piano men of 
this country with his exclamations regarding passing events, 
at the same time keeping his mind upon possible piano sales. 
Even the influx of bankers at the recent convention in his 
own home town did not frighten this man of royal blood into 
silences that might prove against business interests, for the 
Count “called” the bankers for their lack of interest in 
‘music and pianos, and told them they should be ashamed of 
how loaned money, or did not 
men who were consequently compelled to sell to the peop'e 


they loan money, to piano 
of this country on prices and terms that were destroying th« 
game, or words to that effect. 

It is evident that the Count does not look to the banks of 
his home town for capital to carry on and sell to those 
people in the good State of Washington the pianos that will 
help to create sunshine in the homes during the days when 
that palpable but not wet rain descends like a blessing on the 
pastoral sections of the state. He voices his opinions in the 
following, which may cause thoughtfulness to many a piano 
man with a bank account that is secured by collateral at the 
equation of about one and a half to one in order to maintain 
his position as one of the 
clings to the piano store idea, without regard to profits, etc., 
and that independence that prevents an outflowing like the 
following in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of Septebmer 29: 
The Count of Du Barry, 
changed to the Count of 


“merchants” of his town, and 


which we hope he will have legally 
Seattle, 
says in part in a flowing and startling display: 


in order to make him 


American, 


COUNT DU BARRY’S 


Open Letter to the Able Investment Bankers of U. S. A. 
Convening in Assembly at Their National 
Convention Here. 


Big business never has been any trouble to me and so a 
representative word in speaking of the music business to 
you and private investors is timely as you gather. 

Will you hear the children’s heart strings play—will you 
let fathers and mothers of the nation who would die for 
their children educate them on a piano they would like to 
own on small deferred payments they will meet if given the 
chance of spreading it over a term of years on paper you 
call frozen. 


Defend the Piano—Gentlemen for Gentlewomen 


To deal with music paper you cannot have a brain where 
your heart ought to be, you cannot collect high interest, you 
cannot profit highly in assisting the musical distribution of 
cultural advancing instruments to this nation. You must 
regard the music business as an educational business and sup- 
port the cultured nationality of our times with better service 
than your commercial pursuits of higher interest yield. 

You have crowded piano paper out of your banks, you 
have stunted the growth of the piano industry, you have 
narrowly hindered homes in America from owning a piano, 
the basic musical instrument, and turned it into a place of 
canned music because you can collect more interest on a new 
industry than you can an old. 


Low Payments Are Always Met Promptly 


A piano is an instrument that ought to be sold on terms 
of between five and ten years so that every home without one 
will be pointed to as not being up to the Ame rican standard. 
Instead of that you have made less powerful piano dealers 
than myself get so much money down as an unnecessary first 
payment and so large monthly terms on a contract before you 
will consider it as security. More than half of the piano 
dealers of the country have had to quit this business and go 
into some other that you would finance more readily in com- 
mercial assistance. Shame on you—shame. 

I myself am above the banks, do not have to now borrow 
from you, will not expand because I am afraid of your fail- 
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ure to keep up with a business like this until you become 
piano wise and know that it is the safest paper you have in 
your banks, as fathers and mothers still will die for their 
children. Upon this solid rock the home piano is security, 
around it are the children who will vie to own it in later life. 

From first to last the piano has been the golden sovereign 
instrument of Royal American home corner stone structure 
and you have not half helped build the humble homes that 
made you great. You can see tonight two thousand twink- 
ling lights upon our hills, du Barry gave pianos to at $5 
monthly with nothing down at all, and these parents now 
know the joy of seeing children play, and some of them may 
marry into your family and you will be then glad that some 
store trusted them with an understanding heart in these days 
of the high cost of living where a piano must fit in and will 
fit in if terms are made upon it all can pay without pain. I 
could not have done this if | had depended on such as you 
for assistance in a gallant work like mine among modest 
pocketbook Americans -so often. 

Easy terms have made America great—the only outstand- 
ing advantage it has over any other nation. In your way 
you have performed miracles— you have faith in mankind 
here and all have prospered who care to carry a burden 
great as you. You have a lighter load to carry if you make 
homes a happier place for families to meet and live in enter- 
tainment, refreshing themselves by home life and home 
music for better work tomorrow. 


Your Fathers Had Judgment 

Pianos used to sell ten years ago on far easier terms than 
they do now; they used to sell twenty years ago in the period 
of character building we profit by now at terms still more 
liberal in dollar value, and today your demands for piano 
men cannot be met—they must, like myself, largely finance 
their own business or quit the game. 

You have turned up your noses at financing used pianos at 
all; you have turned up your noses at financing new pianos 
unless twenty per cent is paid down, and Du Barry 
either kind and does so at $5 or $10 monthly with thirty days’ 
free trial to prime the paper. This paper you would not take, 
but it turns itself into gold and my fortune is as big as some 
ot yours. 


sells 


Priming Paper 
Insist upon all the piano men of the nation 
month’s free trial and then do not care how 
payment is made upon the paper and become 
Allow piano paper the honored position it 
solid investment, backed by its own worthy 
constructive living families. 


giving one 
much down 
piano wise. 
deserves as a 


usefulness to 


The Piano in Comparison 


The cheapest piano ever built has over six thousand indi- 
vidual units of material in its action alone, at least a costage 
equal to a mighty fine phonograph or a radio with but a few 
hundred pieces, if that—use your judgment now and weigh 
values as learned bankers should and get yourself qualified 
to get down to business, behind America and behind piano 
makers and piano stores who serve this country as they 


should. 
Join Some Noble Work 

giving and with education and train 
the American Eagle to sing. You hold the pocketbooks of 
the nation that wants pianos at $5 monthly at 6 per cent 
interest. A nation that must be served with pianos on the 
easiest terms or it will not buy them—do your duty when 
you go home, gather in some real gilt-edge security—slow 
but sure. Study this, don’t be narrow like our bankers here. 

Narrow here indeed on constructive musical financing that 
measures up to the Western buyers’ needs who buy on terms 
he can meet or not at all. Set aside some cheap money for 
the greatest character-building business in the world. Gen- 
tlemen, enjoy the honors of it. I would praise Seattle 
bankers today had they been worthy of it musically while 
you all are here to enjoy recognition. But I cannot, they 
have loaned less than $200,000 to Seattle piano men to help 
Seattle finance her own music. How much better have you 
done yourself for your home towns—awaken to your duty 
It will be good blood medicine. 


Join forces with value 


Fun and Gravity 
Count Du 
and the 
» Count of 


fragrant 
that 
may 


With all due 


and opulent openness of expression, 


respect to the 3arry’s 
realizing 
Seattle 
look upon this last issuance of appeal to the piano and 

must 


many piano men who do not know the 


place in the home and the minds of the bankers, we 
admit that there is much in what the Count of Seattle 
not like it, but the Count has his rights 
takes up the cudgels for the piano in a 


says 
The bankers may 
and he 
way that few piano men would dare do. If the 
Seattle is in that financial condition he 
bankers a lecture of this sort, then those who have argued 
that Seattle 
possible in piano selling, then we must consent to the opinion 


of opinion, 
Count of 
can afford to give 
Count of does is not 


such advertising as the 


that there are few piano dealers in this country that are ina 
financial position to do what the Count has done in this one 
talk, to the 


assembled for their apparent lack of interest in the upward 


appeal, or it might be said truculent bankers 


movement for music and a respect for the piano that creates 
that civilization which in turn makes banking possible. 

Let those who first read with delight this screed of the 
Count of Seattle, take it 
up seriously and then admit that what the Count of Seattle 
says has a lot of truth in it all. 
his fun, 
viewpoint, 


after having their fun over it, just 


The Rambler admits he had 
and has been ruminating over it from the other 
and feels that when a business man can rise up 
“holler his head off” at a lot of bankers, 


practically, of being un-American, he must have been selling 


and accusing them, 
just how and all that 
begging the question, but at least selling them and getting 
enough money out of his sales to carry on with delight and 
pride that he is a piano man, even though he be the Count 
Du Barry, of Royal Blood. 


the pianos he has been advertising, 
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Piano Quality in a New Form 
To Be Issued Quarterly 


HERE is a continued demand 
for Piano Quality, although 
it has been some years since the 
last issue was made. The changed 
conditions in the piano industry, 
the selling at retail under condi- 
tions that now prevail different 
from those of the past, have created 
a complete change in retail selling 
methods. This has created a de- 
mand for a revival of Piano Quality. 
It must be met to give those who 
sell pianos that information which 
will meet the new methods of sell- 
ing, especially as regards selling 
on the installment plan. 


The methods of financing have mater- 
ially changed the past few years, this 
brought about by the carrying charges, 
the discount banks, etc., all affecting the 
methods of past years, and demanding spe- 
cial information that will bring the piano 
into its own through its honesty and in- 
tricate value as a protection to the install- 
ment paper generated through the sales of 
the retail dealer, and through this protect- 
ing the piano manufacturer. Name value 
is the basis of safety in piano selling. The 
name value is protected by the quality of 
the piano, but reliable and honest infor- 
mation as to name value and quality com- 
bined is hard to obtain. Salesmen espe- 
cially should have this information to pass 
on to prospective buyers. Piano Quality in 
its new form, issued quarterly, will be 
the basis of all honest piano selling for the 
dealer, the maker and the ultimate buyer. 

The little book, of a size to be carried 


in the pocket, will be issued quarterly in 
order to keep the name value information 
up to date. This in connection with The 
Musical Courier Extra, which paver will 
organize a service bureau that will answer 
all inquiries that may be made by manufac- 
turers, dealers, salesmen or prospective cus- 
tomers, either by mail or in the columns 
of the magazine in its regular issues, will 
allow of information as to changes that 
may be made in piano names at any time. 

Piano Quality will not be sold to any 
but subscribers to The Musical Courier 
Extra. Subscriptions to The Musical 
Courier Extra will be accepted without the 
four issues for the year of Piano Quality, 
if so desired. Subscriptions to The Musical 
Courier Extra may be made at $1 per year. 
This change will be made Jan. 1, 1928. The 
price of both publications will be $3 per 
year; the quarterly issues of Piano Quality 
being mailed separately. The new title of 
Piano Quality will be 





PIANO QUALITY 


Compiled by 
WILLIAM GEPPERT 


Editor Musica, Courrer Extra 


Issued Quarterly 











Letters now are being sent out to 
manufacturers for the obtaining of author- 
itative data of the pianos manufactured, 
this for the purpose of protecting name 
values. Piano Quality will be invaluable 
to the piano trade, which will be reflected 
in the protection of name value and qual- 
ity, in all that means, and at the same time 
protecting prospective customers. 
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The beautiful new 
Grosse Pointe 

Presbyterian Church, 

Mich., 

which has just been equipped 


Detroit, 


with several 
Bush & Lane Grands, 
other Detroit institutions 
equipped with 
Bush & Lane pianos are: 
Detroit Yacht Club, 
Masonic Temple, 
Sacred Heart Seminary, 
Book Cadillac Hotel, 
Capitol Theater, 
Hotel Statler, 
Masonic Country Club, 
State Theater, 
Mabel Guest Studios, 
Fort Shelley Hotel, 


and others. 


SUNN NUL EL 


Wisconsin Dealers Discuss 
Radio and Carrying Charge 


The second annual convention of the Wisconsin Music 
which was held at the Hotel Wis- 
success in 


Merchants Association, 
consin in Milwaukee, October 4 and 5, 
every way except for the all important matter of the attend- 
ance, which did not reach the mark expected. At the open- 
ing luncheon on October 4 there were only thirty-eight people 
present, of which number not more than four or five were 
out-of-town dealers with perhaps a half a dozen Milwaukee 


was a 


dealers. 

Otto Miessner presided, and in his opening address de- 
plored the fact of the very small attendance. He suggested 
that the members consider holding the convention next year 
early in September ‘as he believed the dealers stayed away 
because they are now just at the beginning of their season 
and did not like to leave their businesses. The speaker at the 
luncheon was M. J. Kennedy who spoke of a new plan for 
promoting the piano. 

The opening meeting convened at 2 o'clock on Tuesday. 
W. Otto Miessner was the first speaker. He outlined the 
progress of the Melody Way movement. Douglas Fraser, 
of the radio department of Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, 
then read a prepared paper on The Effect of Radio on Music 
Merchandising. In it he attempted to show the close alli- 
ance between radio and the music trades, both from the 
standpoints of additional contacts and the employment of 
musical instruments in broadcasting. C. L. Dennis spoke 
on What Does the Chamber of Commerce Do? a talk 
chiefly devoted to the work of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music. 

Following the prepared talks was the election of officers. 
W. Otto Miessner was again elected president. Hugh Ran- 
dall was elected first vice-president; F. B. Hook, second 
vice-president; Fred Leithold, third vice-president; Irving 
Zuelke, fourth vice-president ; R. E. Wilson, fifth vice-pres- 
ident; Henry Steussy, secretary and treasurer; and H. L. 
Ashworth, executive secretary. The following directors at 
large were elected: Erich Hafsoos, Edward Herzog, Paul F. 
Netzow, Herman: Noll, J. Roussellot, and H. C. Reinwald, 
all of Milwaukee. 

The balance of the meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
the -fraudulent and bait advertising situation, with J. H. 
Forbes of the Forbes-Meagher Music Co., Madison, and 
T. J. Holzem of the Holzem Music Company, Baraboo, lead- 
ing the discussion. There was also a round-the-table- dis- 
cussion of the trade-in problem, led by Henry Steussy of the 
Kesselman-O’ Driscoll Company. 

The second and final business session of the Wisconsin 
Music Merchants Association convention started with a talk 
on radio delivered by T. M. Pletcher, president of the 
Q R S Music Company and vice-president of the Zenith 














to take on radio 
E. Weisert 
‘here 


Radio Corp. He advised the piano dealer 


lines a means of increasing his business. Henry 


then gave a brief talk on the carrying charge. were 


about thirty people present at this last meeting, of which 


about seven were dealers. 

The end of the convention was marked by a luncheon at 
the Blue Mound Country Club, 
afternoon, and the annual banquet which was held in the 


3adger Room of the Wisconsin Hotel. 


a golf tournament in the 


A.S.& W. Co. Sua Up 
Crop Conditions for Year 
The American Steel & Wire Co., 
of Crown and Perfected steel piano 


Chicago, manufacturers 


wire, recently sent out 


the concluding issue of its annual series of crop reports of 
the United States. These reports are issued in the form of 
a weekly affecting the 
of the United States, together with an estimate of the prob 
This 


one for it acts as a barometer which 


analysis of conditions major crops 


able yield for each product. service is a valuable 


will give an idea as 
to the potential purchasing power of the farmer, one of the 


most important of the consuming classes for manufactured 
articles, 


bad. 
Apparently the crops are well up to average in most cases. 


The final report is a mingling of good news and 
Especially promising is the news that early maturity of corn 
and the persistent holding off of frost has had the effect 
of putting this crop out of danger, 
expected. The summary of conditions issued under date of 


October 1 follows: 


so that a good yield 


The past two weeks have been marked by extreme changes 
in temperatures as well as by extreme changes in the amount 
of moisture received in the greater portion of the country. 
The earlier part of the crop recording period covered by 
this report was marked by excessively high temperatures 
over the greater portion of the entire country. This in 
many instances was so severe that all records were broken. 
This high temperature period was followed within a few 
hours’ time in many instances by exceedingly low tempera- 
tures for the season and in the last few days many sections 
throughout the central west and the more northerly portions 
of the central west report not only severe freezing weather, 
hut considerable snow fall. These conditions extended 
pretty well to the southward so that frosts have occurred in 
many localities throughout the country. These frosts, how- 
ever, did considerable less damage than could have been 
expected two weeks ago. While at that time the corn crop 
in the central states still looked as if it would require from 
five to six weeks to make any ripe corn at all, the excessive 
heat forced maturity prematurely and at the present writing 
only the extreme late fields are still green and in danger 
of being frozen. Where the light frosts occurred these 
were only sufficient to check growth and to force the ripen- 
ing of the crop. Most of the corn has rather shallow ker- 
nels. Nevertheless, the unprecedented weather has produced 
what appears to be about a 60% crop. In lowa it is reported 
that between 60% and 75% of the corn is entirely out of 


some 
lature 


Low temperatures the last few days in 


frost danger. 
yuurse, damaged some of the imr 


instances have, of c: 
corn, 

As regards cotton, there is no top crop and it all depends 
on the weather whether the small amount that is still in 
unopen bolls will mature As a matter of fact, in many 
sections picking is practically over. 

Potatoes in the northeast have suffered from too much 
moisture and are reported to be rotting badly. In the more 
central states where it was too dry, late potatoes have aisc 
been cut short to some extent. 

Sweet potatoes are still reported as promising a good to 
very good crop. 

Late fruits have made good progress, but in some instances 
damage has occfirred to grapes and other soft fruits such 
as ng plums due to the excessive heat followed by consid- 
erable moisture. 

In the far northwest the winding up of harvesting and 
threshing has been much interfered with in some states and 
localities by either excessive moisture or cold weather con- 
ditions. This may also result in some damage to the grain. 
Fall seeding operations have made extremely good progress. 
It is reported that in — far northwest many acres of new 
seeding are already showing a good green color. In the 
more central states the work of preparing land is being 
pushed and it looks at the present time as if the winter 
wheat acreage will be considerably larger than in the past 
year. 

Live stock due to an abundance of forage this year has 
done exceptionally well, although numbers are stil] reported 
to be less than usual. 

As the growing season is now over and the only thing 
that now remains is the gathering of the crop that is still 
in the fields, and much of this work has already begun, a 
great deal of corn has been cut for silos and much of it is 
already in the shock, we are bringing our report to a close 
for the season unless something should occur that would 
recessitate the issuance of a special report. 


Pideaatels Lists Comedy Hits 
roll list 


from musical 
there is the title song, 


contains an unusual 
hits. From 
Lucky 
and the Varsity Drag; and from The Merry Malones, 
Malone. 
type such as 


The Pianostyle November 


number of songs comedy Good 
in Love, 
Molly 
There are a few waltz songs of the true melody 
3eneath Venetian Skies, I’m Making 
That I Don’t Care, and a number. of radio hits in fox-trot 
The Pianostyle Music Company, incidently, 
a good demand for the special September listings of Sacred 
Songs and Standard Hymns, and the March song supplement 


News, Good News, 


Believe 


time. reports 


issued at the same time. Practically every one of the well 
known hymns and marches are included in these two specials. 


Mel-O-Dee November Recordings 
Mel-O-Dee bulletin 
catchiest of popular songs of the day, headed by 


some of the 
Ain’t that 
a Grand and Glorious Feeling, a line made famous by Briggs, 
the cartoonist, and Where Have You Been All My Life. 
There are three Cuban rolls, Andar-Danza, and 
Danza Lucumi, and two ballads. 


The November has 


Funeral, 
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om] 
the Bulk of the Christmas 
« Piano Business with these 
New, Distinctive 





Have Something Different Than Anyone Else 
in Your Territory 


You know how it is yourself. Especially at Christmas-time you want 
THE SONG BIRD those nearest and dearest to you to have out-of-the-ordinary gifts 

Only three feet eight inches —the newest thing out, the most beautiful, the most popular. 

high. A baby upright with an * ‘ 

astonishing volume and sweet- 

ness of tone. Ihat’s just the way your piano prospects feel. If they come into your 
store and find the same old styles, the same old finishes, the same 
pianos that have stood on your floors all summer and fall—pianos they 
probably have seen dozens of times—and then they listen to sales 


arguments grown stale through much repetition— 


Well, can you’blame them if their enthusiasm flickers and dies out? 


But Show Them BLUE RIBBON Pianos 


and the scene changes. Their faces light up with new interest at 

THE the sight of the beautiful replica in bright gold finish of the original 

ssephaipsiemanaiaitpeae’ gold medal awarded Hobart M. Cable pianos for superiority. They 

on Pag Cord rend ask you questions about it. This gives you the opening wedge for 
rvatory model. your sales talk. 


Their enthusiasm kindles anew over the rich, indescribably beauti- 
ful design and finish of Blue Ribbon cases. Involuntary expressions of 
delight greet the exquisite tone of Blue Ribbon pianos—the clear, 
sweet, rippling treble—the marvelously full, round bass notes. 


And almost before you know it, you will hear your prospect say, 
“You may deliver this Blue Ribbon model to my home on Christmas 
Eve.” 


That is only natural, because to see and hear a Blue Ribbon piano 
THE ARISTOCRAT is to desire it. 
aie Fo ch et Aes es 


— Better arrange for your Hobart M. Cable franchise NOW, to insure 
having Blue Ribbon instruments on your floor for Christmas delivery. 


All genuine Hobart M. 
Cable Blue Ribbon Mod- 
els carry this three-inch 
replica of the original 
gold medal awarded 
Hobart M. Cable instru- 
ments for superiority. 
Show this to Christmas 
shoppers. 


THE PATRICIAN 


Baby Grand. Five feet two 
inches. Designed and built by 
Hobart M. Cable craftsmen. 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


A Tuner’s Contribution to the 


Industry—E. 


One of the interesting’ side-lights of the last convention 
of the National Association of Piano Tuners, held in New 
York, was the presentation by Enos J. Disler, the enter- 
prising piano tuner of Tiffin, Ohio, of the results of an ex- 
periment performed by him during the preceding winter 
and spring. Mr. Disler, as a practical piano tuner, came 
in intimate contact with the conditions to which the piano 
was subjected in the ordinary home and the consequent varia- 
tion of pitch induced by changing atmospheric conditions. 


In a brief talk given before the Association he outlined a 
few of these. His fellow tuners, while well acquainted with 
the situation, nevertheless found much value in his talk be- 
cause seldom, if ever, has the subject been gone into exhaus- 
tively. Mr. Disler, while a confirmed optimist, holds forth 
very little hope that the ordinary piano owner will afford the 
piano in his home the treatment which it should be given. 
The piano is a very delicate mechanism, in spite of its durable 
qualities. It is continually exposed to violent changes in 
temperature and humidity, which, with their consequent re- 
action on the string tension, lead to a belief that the ordinary 
piano in the ordinary American home is out of tune about 
nine tenths of the time if not more than that. 

A rational remedy for this, naturally, would be along 
the lines of educating the people to more frequent tunings. 
This, as is known, is being attempted now, but it is rather 
dubious to imagine that this will have an all-embracing effect 
upon the mass of piano owners. As Mr. Disler states, he 
has been a close student of the piano in regard to its treat- 
ment in the home for many years and has worked the prob- 
lem out in his own mind as to ways and means of protecting 
the instrument against the injudicious and careless treatment 
accorded it. 

The Disler Invention 

Last year his experiments took a concrete form in what 
he calls the Disler Neutro-expansive Sound-board, on which 
he has submitted plans to Washington and upon which a 
patent grant is pending. It is Mr. Disler’s theory that one of 
the main reasons for the wide variation in the pitch affecting 
the stringing of the instrument is caused by abnormal ex- 
pansion and contraction of the sound-board and it was from 
that angle that he attacked the problem. His device has to do 
with the counteracting of any abnormal tendency of the 
sound-board to contract or expand in a way that might 
affect the tension on the strings. He has constructed a 
sound-board which, he claims, will neutralize the expansive 
and contractive tendencies by means of grooves or slots cut 
into the face of the board, which permit of the board expand- 
ing or contracting in segments rather than as a unit. This 
principle is strongly reminiscent of the method employed in 
modern road building where the concrete face is striated 
with streaks of tar or graphite, which act as expansion 
joints and prevent the cracking which used to occur before 
the application of this principle. 

Mr. Disler recently sent the following interesting com- 
munication to the.MusicAv Courrier Extra, in which he out- 
lines the Disler Neutro-expansive Sound-board in consider- 
able detail : 


The Disler Neutro-Expansive Sound-board 


As the name implies, this is a sound-board so built as to 
permit neutralization of expansion, a result achieved by the 
simple process of cutting grooves or slots at intervals, in the 
face of the board, not entirely through the board but to 
within about */1 inch of the ribs, thereby permitting the 
board to expand in segments rather than as a unit. And in 
order to neutralize the effects of both expansion and con- 
traction, the grooves or slots must be cut when the board 
is as nearly devoid of moisture as modern drying methods 
will permit. Grooves, of course, are cut “with the grain.’ 
Now, why is it desirable to neutralize expansion of our 
sound-board ? 

What evidence do we have that unit expansion is un- 
desirable? What are the definite tangible advantages in the 
Neutro-Expansive process? 

To fully answer the above three questions would necessi- 
tate the writing of a book of considerable size, and as an 
article of this kind must necessarily be brief, I shall under- 
take to answer these questions as briefly as possible. As a 
writer I am perhaps a fair piano tuner. I might state here 
that the following remarks are based on more than twenty 
years of careful and thoughtful observation and comparison 
as a tuner in factory, retail store, and the past ten years of 
which were in the independent field where opportunities for 
observation and comparison are the greatest. In the dis- 
cussion of these three questions I will take the liberty to 
start in the middle and ramble about at will. 

What evidence do we have that unit expansion is un- 
desirable? 

Two outstanding evils are the direct result of unit expan- 
sion of our sound-boards, namely, fluctuations in pitch and 
changes in volume quality or purity of tone. Why? Be- 
cause of changes in string pressure on bridges or as I choose 
to term it “bridge-tension.” Expansion of the board result- 
ing in increased bridge-tension produces a rise in pitch and a 
corresponding loss in volume quality or purity of tone or all 
three, while contraction of the board resulting in decreased 
bridge-tension produces a fall in pitch and a corresponding 
increase in volume quality or purity of tone or all three. 
The modern American home provides the necessary atmos- 


J. Disler’s Invention 


pheric conditions to produce % tone pitch fluctuations, down 
in winter because of low relative humidity, causing con- 
traction of the board, and up in summer because of reaction 
of natural relative humidity causing expansion of the board. 
We might put it this way— 

Low relative humidity—low bridge-tension—low pitch— 
good tone. High relative humidity—high bridge-tension— 
high pitch—poor tone. Many manufacturers and some tuners 
will disagree with my statement that most uprights and many 
grands will rise in pitch from % to % tone in three or four 
months following a winter’s artificial heat in the average 
modern American home. Yet it is an incontrovertible fact 
which cannot be explained by the time-worn and fallacious 
theory, that “change of pitch in pianos is due to the effect 
of temperature changes on the steel strings.’’ It can be 
explained only by the varying of the moisture content of 
the sound-board, bridges and rims. 

One manufacturer who proclaims his goods as “the best” 
builds an upright which fiuctuates a full %4 tone in pitch 
between late winter and late summer or vice versa 

Another of our “best” makers makes a grand which is a 
thing of beauty, tonally, in the late winter, with the sound- 
board thoroughly dry, yet, in late summer with board ex- 
panded the tone is decidedly bad. 

Why is it desirable to neutralize expansion of our board? 
So as to reduce to a minimum changes or variations in 
bridge- tension which would result in a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the changes or variations in pitch and volume quality 
and purity of tone. A half tone rise in pitch is equivalent 
to 2500 to 4000 pounds increase in bridge-tension which 
accounts for tone deterioration, for board responsiveness 
must be lessened in direct ratio to the increase of bridge- 
tension. 

What are the definite tangible advantages in the Neutro- 
Expansive process? 

Our ‘ti piano exhibited in August at the 
N. A. ”s Convention in New York, a 4 foot 5% inch 
upright built in August-September, 1926, had subjected to 
the average high-temperature low relative humidity-atmos- 
phere of the American home during the winter of 1926-27, 
showed a very small rise in pitch in this summer of 1927 
with a correspondingly small loss in tone, which slight rise 
can well be accounted for through the cross-section ex- 
pansion of sound-board, bridges and rims. Our late summer 
tone indicates a very light loss in board responsiveness as 
compared with our ‘orthodox pianos, which register a loss 
of 25 to 50 per cent. in responsiveness, especially in the 
treble, while I doubt if we lost as much as 10 per cent. 

By cutting our grooves in the face of our board, we avoid 
to a great extent what is termed board-tension, i. e. tension 
on the face and compression on the rib side giving our 
board greater undulatory freedom making possible lighter 
ribbing and less bearing when bellying, if this should prove 
desirable, yet we retain an unbroken expanse of board for 
the maximum transmission of sound impulses, and at the 
same time we retain the original strength of all glue joints. 
We add immeasurably to the year-round average, of piano 
tone, with a great lessening of pitch fluctuations, which 
means better pianos. 


The Tuners’ Work 
The Musicat Courier Extra will be very glad to receive 
Disler 
perhaps will answer through the columns of the Musica 
Courter Extra any query which might arise from the read- 
ing of his article. From another angle, Mr. Disler’s con- 
tribution is of great interest as typifying the work that is 
being done by the National Association of Piano Tuners. 
When one recalls how little respect was accorded to the 
tuners ten or fifteen years ago, and then reflects upon the 
actual contributions made by that body to the industry, 
without recompense and very often without acknowledg- 
ment, there is presented a remarkable picture of earnestness 
and ability that has brought the tuner to his present status. 


Crosley Radio Corp. Offers 
New Cooperative Dealer Plan 


Announcement has just been made by Powel Crosley, Jr., 
president of the Crosley Radio Corporation, that his company 
will assist its dealers by paying part of their advertising 
costs during the coming season. This cooperative plan will 
apply to all dealers’ advertisements above a minimum size 
limit. 

The Crosley Radio Corporation has shared expense with 
its distributors in billboard advertising, etc., for several 
years, but, this is the first move that has been made by the 
corporation to assist dealers in their advertising appropria- 
tions. “This plan is simply one detail in an elaborate ad- 
vertising program which will carry our message to every 
part of the country,” says Crosley.- “We have already 
launched a more extensive magazine campaign than we have 
ever indulged in before, and will follow it up with news- 
paper advertisements, billboards, and other forms of adver- 
tising. 

“A complete new set of display material has been prepared 
and is being distributed to dealers at the present time. This 
includes window displays, counter cards, circulars, and such. 
Throughout all of this literature and display material runs 
our slogan, ‘You’re THERE with a Crosley’! 

One of the new dealer helps prepared by the Crosley Radio 
Corporation is a new window display, called “The Big Top.” 
The display, in full colors, represents a huge circus tent. 


inquiries or comments on Mr. Disler’s device. Mr. 
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RURTZMANN = 


The Piano That Gndures” 








A New Kurtzmann 


for All the World 


Many musicians and musical critics 
never have been able to dissociate tone vol- 
ume from piano size when analyzing pianc 
quality. True enough, it is impossible to 
build a small size instrument which shall 
have the string lengths and loading of the 
Concert Grand, yet, in the new Kurtzmann 
Model “R” one finds true Concert Grand 
quality fitted to the modern home or small 
studio. 


How has this been done? 


Proper knowledge of string tension, vibra- 
tion forms and the best methods of con: 
struction have made possible the produc’ 




















tion of a piano for home and studio use 
possessing all the delicacy—all the fire and 
brilliance—and all the power demanded by 
the critical musician. 


Proper proportioning of all essential parts 
and proper co-relation between them make 
for musical qualities heretofore unknown. 
Such a piano is the new design, new scale 
Style “R” Kurtzmann, which we are now 
announcing. 
Beautifully encased and finished in 
permanent lacquer, of course. 

Write for catalog and open territory 
proposition 
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Aeolian Inaugurates Series 
of Duo-Art Radio Recitals 


A signal demonstration of the advance of the radio as 
means of bringing music into the home was given on 
Wednesday, October 5th, with the inauguration of the first 
Duo-Art radio recital, broadcast through WEAF and its 
associated stations in the Red Chain, through the courtesy 
of the Aeolian Company. 

This marks the beginning of a series of similar concerts 
which will be-a weekly feature on the air and marks one 
part of the international campaign to be conducted by the 
Aeolian Company for a The first 
program of this new series was a remarkable demonstration 
not only of the appealing power of high-grade music played 


renascence of music. 


by capable artists and arranged in artistic fashion, but, 
likewise, was a revelation of the variety of music that can 
be crowded into a single hour. 

This series should have a remarkable effect upon the radio 
industry. Now that it has been definitely established that 
the fundamental appeal of the radio lies in its possibilities 
as a musical instrument, the injection of a regular feature 
such as the new Duo-Art radio hour means a tremendous 
impetus. With unrivalled hand, the Aeolian 
Company will present in this hour the most famous artists 


facilities at 


of today and of the past, either in person or through the 
medium of the Duo-Art. 

In its announcement of the forthcoming recital, the fol- 
lowing statement was given out by the Aeolian Company : 

“All over the world there is taking place a great musical 
awakening. this multiply 
Never in the history of the art has good music been so 
readily available. Most of the larger cities have their own 
Symphony Orchestras and Chamber Music Societies, while 
New York, in addition to its Philharmonic, Symphony So 


Evidences of on every side. 


ciety and numerous other organizations of this kind, main- 
tains one of the finest Grand Opera Companies in the world. 
Even the smaller cities and towns boast of their Orchestras, 
bands and Choral Societies. 

“All over the country, music clubs have been formed and 
with steadily increasing membership, are actively engaged it: 
doing their part to develop an understanding and love of 
fine music. 

“The Moving Picture industry is doing its share in this 
far reaching movement. The larger houses where pictures 
are shown have fine Orchestras and their programs feature 
the best Operatic and Symphonic Music. 

“The Radio, the Phonograph and the Reproducing Piano, 
are bringing the works of the master composers and the 
famous interpreters into the remotest homes. 


“Increase in Musical Education 

“Nor are people longer content to be merely listeners. 
Music Schools everywhere report largely increased: attend- 
ance and in many instances have had to turn away pupils. 
Never was there a time when so many students were learn- 
ing to play the piano, the organ and the more popular of the 
smaller musical instruments. 

“Never was knowledge of good music so important; for 
while you may enjoy the performance of a fine piece of 


Backed by a Real Sales Plan/ 


music without any knowledge of it, your pleasure, will be 
immeasurably increased by a familiarity with the composi- 
tion and a knowledge of the composer and his meaning. 
Josef Hofmann says, ‘You get from a concert just exactly 
what you take to it, no more.’ 

“It is planned, therefore, to make the Aeolian concerts 


Herman Schaad (right) of the Aeolian Company 
congratulates Rudolph Ganz on his first broad- 
casting on the air in which he alternated with the 
Duo-Art piano, on the occasion of the inaugural 
Duo-Art> broadcasting recital by the -Aeolian 
Company over WEAF, the red net work, and a 
chain of fifteen stations, on Wednesday evening, 
Qctober 5. 


ali 
to- 


informative as well as entertaining, and it is urged that 
who are interested in this movement ‘tune in’ on WEAF 
night at 8:00.” 


A Notable Event 
The first broadcasting was a notable event for those who 


were privileged to “sit in” on the procedure. A select group 


of artists and musical educators were invited to Aeolian Halli 


19 


to render expert opinions on the possibilities of the new air 


feature. The Aeolian Company afforded an excellent test 
for those present, by having the program rendered and the 
music heard through a radio receiving set. In other words, 
those present were able to judge exactly of the reception of 
this program in the home. 

The quality of the program may be judged by the follow 
Duo- 


ing list of selections and artists presented in the first 


Art radio hour: 


. Paderewski 
Ignace Pad- 


Minuet 
The Duo-Art reproducing the playing of 
erewski 
“Anitra’s Dance” from “Peer Gynt Suite”.. 
Philadelphia String Simfonietta 
“Spinning Quartet” from “Martha” 
Aeolian Singers 
Accompanied by the Duo-Art Piano 


Flotow 


. Rebikoff 

Chopin 

Liebestraum Liszt 

Mr. Ganz alternating with his 

Concerto in E Minor (first movement) ...Chopin 

The Duo-Art reproducing the playing of Josef Hofmann 
Accompanied by the Philadelphia Simfonietta 
Duet from “Lakme” ..Delibes 
Valse Opus 64 No. 1 

The Duo-Art reproducing the playing 
Etudes Opus 10 No. 5 (Black Key) 

The Duo-Art reproducing the playing of 


pels Chopin 
of Ignace Friedman 
Chopin 
lfred Cortot 
Romance Sibelius 
Fruhlingsrauchen .. aan ae ae Sinding 
Mr. Ganz alternating with his Duo-Art recording 
Cantabile Tschaikowsky 
Philadelphia String Simfonietta 
Valse from “Naila” cea 
The Duo-Art reproducing the playing of 
Wilhelm Bachaus 


Andante 


Delibes 


Molly on the Shore aes SS ee Graing 
Philadelphia String Simfonietta 


nger 


In order to judge of the true effects of such an offering 


as the above, one must reach in imagination away from the 


great cities and musical centers of the nation, into the 


smaller towns and villages, hamlets and farms. It is to these 
people, who are more or less isolated from music as presented 
that this Aeolian i 

When it is 


Paderewski, Rudolph Ganz, 


through the great artists, radio hour is 


most particularly directed. remembered that 


such artists as the great Josef 
Hofmann, Alfred Cortot and Wilhelm Bachaus were heard 
in the course of a single hour, each giving evidence of their 
genius. through the Duo-Art, one comes to a realization of 
the vital musical significance of this offering. It 


is only 


through the great masters of music that a true musical 


appreciation can be built up. 

What many people are wont to stigmatise as high-brow 
nevertheless has a more fundamental appeal to people and a 
more lasting significance. No doubt there will be many whe 
will tune in on the Duo-Art radio hour and feel a sense of 
disappointment rather than elation that music of the class 
ical type only, is presented. However, the drama of the 
names of the great artists which appeared on this first pro 
gram and of the other masters of the piano whose names 


(Continued on page 22) 
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incon That is the real test of any selling plan. Do you want 
to know how this plan has worked for other dealers? Do you 
want to know how mary interested parents and children it brought 
into dealers’ stores? Write for this booklet and it will tell you the 
whole story. In addition to this Music Lesson Service, there are un- 
usually effective plans for helping you get business by mail that we 
would like to tell you about. These selling plans plus the splendid 
quality and beautiful eye appeal of Packard Instruments make in- 
creased business volume and profits sure. The two newest Packard 
models, the Louis XVI Art Grand and Upright Pianos have been 
business getters from the start. With bench to match they are sur- 


prising values. 


Write now for free Dealers Portfolio and more about the new Art Styles 
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will appear on future programs, will act as a magnet and 
cause them to tune in at subsequent hours. 

It is propaganda for musical education, of the most subtle 
and unobjectionable sort. 


Perfect Reproduction 

One of the interesting features of the program as pre- 
sented on Wednesday evening was the ever recurring de- 
light and surprise at the marvellous facility with which the 
Duo-Art piano reproduces the playing of the great artists 
who recorded for it. This was marked especially during the 
comparison work of Mr. Ganz. It was impossible to tel! 
when the artist ceased playing and when his “other self,” 
embodied in the role, took up the playing. Incidentally, 
there was also the conviction that the radio has made mar- 
vellous strides in its ability to reproduce true tonal quality 
of the piano, since the early days of the industry. 

It has been said, and with some justice, that not many 
years ago it was almost impossible to distinguish piano tone 
over the radio and for some reason or other, there was ex- 
ceeding difficulty experienced in translating piano acoustics 
via the receiving set and the loud speaker. There was some- 
thing lost, some intangible, vibrant quality which has made 
the piano so beloved a musical instrument. 

Such has been the advance of the radio apparatus that to- 
day no artist need fear any disparaging comments upon his 
interpretation as heard over the radio, always providing that 
one of the better type of sets is employed. 

The Aeolian Company is to be congratulated for the depth 
of thought and farsightedness demonstrated in this new 
broadcast feature that will help to inculcate a love for 
music in the hearts of thousands of radio listeners-in. 

The Aeolian Company received many encomiums on the 
inaugural concert of the Duo-Art Radio Recital hour. Con- 
gratulatory messages were received by many people promi- 
nent in the musical and music trade circles all over the 
country. Otto Grau, president of the Otto Grau Company, a 
staunch Aeolian dealer of many years standing wired in 
from Cincinnati : 

“Please accept our congratulations on splendid success ini- 
tial broadcasting Aeolian concert last evening. We consider 
this excellent publicity and thank you for your cooperation. 
Program came fine.” 

Edward R. Dyer, of the Metropolitan Music Company, 
Minneapolis, wired: 

“Aeolian program and reception excellent. Ganz speaking 
with Duo-Art a master-stroke. People already talking about 
Duo-Art. Wonderful publicity. We appreciate it.” 

As an example of the reception the initiation of this new 
radio feature received from the general public, the follow- 
ing letter, which was merely one of many received is repro- 
duced herewith: 


The Aeolian Co., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to thank you for the splendid program which was 
broadcast Thursday evening and am glad to know we can 
hear something besides the same old fox trots played by all 
orchestras. 

I believe there is a demand for better things along your 
line of endeavor. Thank you again. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) James W. Hopkins. 
185 Rawson Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 

There is an excellent opportunity for the many Aeolian 
representatives throughout the country to profit by the re- 
markable publicity attached to this first Duo-Art Radio 
Recital, and those to follow in series through the musical 
season. It not only acts as a national publicity medium for 
the Duo-Art but it also enables the staging of Radio Re- 
ceptions, to be held in the dealers warerooms, modelled on 
the idea of the one held in the Aeolian concert hall on the 
occasion of this broadcast. 

There is no questioning the fact that the prestige of the 
individual artists who will appear on these programs from 
time to time will prove sufficient to draw many to hear them 
via the radio. By staging the radio concerts in the ware- 
rooms, there would be an immediate tie-up of the artist, the 
Duo-Art and the Aeolian representative in whose warerooms 
the broadcasted program was received. 

Among the distinguished guests present at Aeolian Hall on 
this occasion were Kurt Schindler, director of the New York 
Schola Cantorum; E. M. Herr, president of the General 
Electric Company; Mrs. Fortune Gallo, wife of the director 
of the Fortune Gallo Opera Company and many other prom- 
inent musicians and society personages. 


Thomas W. Fletcher Dead 


Thomas W. Fletcher, one of the pioneer piano men in 





Victoria, B. C., died recently at Vancouver at the age of 
eighty-seven, while on a visit to his son in that city. Mr. 
Fletcher arrived in Victoria, Canada, in 1862, and ten years 
iater started the piano business now conducted under the 
firm title of Fletcher Bros. He retired from active partici- 
pation in the business about thirty years ago, turning the 
management over to his sons. William R. Fletcher, one of 
the sons of the founder, is in charge of the business. 
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An exceptionally well made 
instrument. Known through- 
out the trade and music 
circles for its acoustic quali- 
ties and the care taken in its 
manufacture. 
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Behr Brothers & Company 


Ww. J. Bem, President 
635 West 60th Street, New York 
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The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - . Ohio, U. S. A. 








GRANDS, REPRODUCING AND PERIOD 
MODEL PIANOS 
New York 


237 East 23d Street 
77. East Jacxson Brvp., Cuicaco 
CATALOGS AND PRICY LISTS UPON REQUEST 











WEAVER PIANOS 
Grands, Uprights & Players 
YORK PIANOS 

Uprights & Players 
LIVINGSTON PIANO 
Uprights & Players 





WEAVER PIANO CO., Inc. 
YORK, PA. 


Factory 
ESTABLISHED 1870 
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July Piano Exports 
Show Poor Record 


The piano exports for July; 1927, showed a terrific slump 
both in comparison with previous months and also with the 
month of July of previous years. The total fell to under 
$300,000, being the lowest figures recorded for that month 
in some years past. The result was somewhat surprising in 
that practically every country experienced a reaction. The 
reaction to a lower buying level was not in itself un- 
expected, but the degree of the drop was greater than was 
looked for. The exact total was $293,714, whch was paid 
for 1065 pianos and players. 

Australia which had been the mainstay of the market for 
the early part of the year, enabling the piano export market 
to make a respectable showing for that period, in spite of 
the disastrous conditions existing in Mexico, Cuba, and 
several of the more important South American markets, 
showed the poorest July business in many years, falling to 
$149,631, in comparison with $292,396 for July of last year, 
$160,521 and $162,515 for July of 1925 and 1924 respectively. 
However, the Australian trade has been booming along at a 
tremendous rate without even experiencing the usual post 
Christmas slump, so that a slow period between buying 
Delays in ship- 
ping, carrying figures a few days beyond those reported 
for the month by the U. S. Department of Commerce, may 
also be a partial explanation for this state of affairs. 


rushes may be considered only as normal. 


There is nothing to be feared, however, in this direction. 
Business conditions in Australia are basically sound, and the 
American piano and especially the player is in high favor 
throughout the country. 


Mexico in Poor Shape 
The real cause for worry, if figures mean anything, comes 
in considering the Mexican situation, which is sufficiently 
horrific. For the entire month of July only 50 pianos, with 
a total assessable value of $12,611, were shipped to Mexico 
Last year for the same month, the 
This is the picture that 


from the United States. 
piano exports amounted to $114,003. 
the figures present. 

On the other hand, on looking into the underlying causes 
for this situation, it at once becomes apparent that this 
condition is bound to be temporary merely. Without ventur- 
ing on too many predictions, the threatened revolution in 
or at the very least to 
There 


Mexico seems to have died away, 
have been postponed until after the coming elections. 
are many signs of a coming rapprochement between the two 
nations. The little telephone chat between President Cool- 
idge and President Calles, while neither could understand 
what the other was saying, was nevertheless not without its 
political significance. Mexico is bitter in its resentment of 
any “big brother” attitude on the part of the United States 
but being treated on an impartial national basis, with a strong 
undercurrent of friendliness, is bound to have a beneficial 
effect, not only on the official governmental: relationships, 
but also in private commercial intercourse, 

It must not be forgotten that President Calles has to his 
credit some solid constructional efforts, among which might 
be listed a complete reformation of the educational system, 
and extension of railway facilities, financial readjustment, 
and elimination of much expensive bureaucracy in govern- 
mental affairs. 

Argentina, Cuba, Venezuela, and Canada, all showed 
smaller import totals as against July of last year, reflecting 
the generally quiet tendency of the export markets. 


Actions High—Rolls Low 

Exports of player and piano actions and parts were 
slightly ahead of July last year, a total of $45,819 being 
recorded for the month. The leading customers were 
Australia, Canada, and Germany, in that order. Australia 
took $23,185, Canada, $9,046, and Germany, $4,534. 

Exports of perforated music rolls showed the usual sum- 
mer slump which combined with the steady decrease in this 
field, following the establishment of branch factories abroad, 
fell to $8,457, the lowest monthly figure ever recorded since 
the roll exports began to figure as an important part of 
the foreign musical business of the United States. 


Phonograph Exports Set Record 

In marked contrast to this tendency in the piano export 
trade, the exports of phonographs continued the record 
making pace that started soon after the announcement of the 
new model orthophonic and panatrope types of machines. 
There was exported during the month of July 10,297 ma- 
chines with a total dutiable value of $429,555, the best July 
business on record in the phonograph business, and more 
than $50,000 ahead of the best previous record for the month, 
made in July, 1926. 

The leading customers in this field were as follows: 
Colombia, 1,740 machines, $75,286; Argentina, 883 ma- 
chines, $68,163; Mexico, 789 machines, $36,202; Cuba, 67 
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machines, $32,000; Canada, 563 machines, $326,590; and 
Uruguay, 563 machines, $25,592. 

Exports of phonograph records kept pace with the devel- 
opment of the phonograph, setting a new high record for 
the month with exports of 592,961 records with a total 
value of $267,563. In July of last year the total was $188,848, 
and in July, 1925, $137,008. Colombia was the largest im- 
porter with purchases of $43,732, followed by Argentina, 
$38,800, and Mexico, $24,663. 


Honorary Luncheon for Frank Edgar 

In recognition of the long service of Frank Edgar with 
the Aeolian Company, a number of the executives of that 
company gave a luncheon party to him on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 6, at the Park Lane Hotel. Previous to the luncheon the 
party met in the Dealers’ Club Room in the wholesale 
department of the Aeolian Company, where E. S. Votey, 
on behalf of the company, presented Mr. Edgar with a 
The party then adjourned to lunch- 
Among those present at the 


handsome traveling bag. 
eon at the Park Lane Hotel. 
luncheon, were: W. H. Alfring, C. H. Adams, C. W. 
Browne, Franklin Dunham, Serge Halman, F. W. Hessein, 
C. A. Laurino, W. F. G. Steele, C. H. Votey, and E. S 
Votey. 


J. E. Albineau with Straube 


The Straube Piano Company, Hammond, Ind., has an- 
E. Albineau as general repre- 
states of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Albineau 


nounced the appointment of J. 
sentative for that company for the 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
is an experienced piano man who has had experience in both 
the wholesaling and retailing of pianos. He is a capable and 


conscientious executive and should be of real value to 
Straube representatives in his territory in the solution of 
the problems that piano retailing presents. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with the Straube Piano Company, he was for a long 
time wholesale traveler for the Gulbransen Company of 


Chicago, covering the Southwestern territory. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Mason 
& Hamlin Co., held on September 28, Charles S. Onderdonk, 
was elected a vice-president of the company. Mr. Onder- 
donk was formerly vice-president of Chickering & Sons. 
He will take charge of the Metropolitan retail activities of 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, which duties he has al- 


ready assumed. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The advertisa1g rate under this heading is Five Cents per 
word for each insertion. Minimum charge One Dollar 
Advertisements may be keyed care of the MusicAL CouriER 
Extra, and all answers received will be forwarded free of 


CASH MUST INVARIABLY ACCOMPAN}) 
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ating in all of 
salary desired 
Steinway Hall 


MANAGER—Store Managers by Manufacturer oper 
the largest cities in the U. S. State exper 
Address Box 92, care of Musicat Courter Extra 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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WHo.esALe TRAVELERS WANTED in various parts of the 
sell Nationally Advertised, Nationally Priced line of 1 
Upright, Grand, Reproducing and foot power piar 
proposition and good future for capable salesme 
themselves to modern up-to-date methods of selling d 
Box 76, care of Mustcat Courter Exrra, 113 West 57th Street 


New York. 





SPLENDID FUTURE FOR 

THREE GOOD MEN 
with unusually 
forceful, agg 
successful wholesale and 
problems and have the 
No consigning. 


Prominent Middle West piano manufacturer 
line of quick sellers, needs three young, 
salesmen. Must be merchandisers with 
retail experience, who know dealer’s 
ability to arouse him to his sales possibilities 


Nebraska and Kansas; 
ye for New York, 


another for 
New England 


One salesman to cover Iowa, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas; 
and Atlantic Coast States. 

Replies held strictly confidential, so write us in full detail your pas 

present connection, present salary, references 


113 West 57th 


record, 


Box 36, Musicat Courter Exrra, Street, New York 


WANTED 


TWO VERY HIGH GRADE 
PIANO SALESMEN TO 
REPRESENT US ON THE 
ROAD TERRITORY. 
MUST BE GOOD PRO- 
DUCERS FURNISHING 
BOTH BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL REFER- 
ENCES IN YOUR ORIGI- 
NAL APPLICATION. 














O. K. HOUCK PIANO COMPANY 
Shreveport, La. 


























The finest Grand Piano 
in two hemispheres 
—the Hardman 


Grand Piano 


for catalog and 
prices of pianos 


Made and guaranteed by 


433 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Eighty-five years of fine 
piano making 





Hardman, Peck. @# Co 


make a fine piano 


The models here shown, as priced to 
the purchaser, are only a few leaders 
in the complete line of grands, up- 


For $695 up 


A captivating Standard 


Hardman, Peck. yr Co 


for every customer’s 


pocketbook 


rights, players, reproducing pianos, 
and period casings. Every one 
embodying the Hardman, Peck 

& Co. qualities of unique, 
round tone, beauty of 
design, and durability. 





For $375 up 
A fine Harrington 
Upright Piano 


*. $2050 up 
A perfect Electric 
Reproducing 


{ ‘ Mak f the world’s most 
Fine Pianos durable plane—the Hardman 
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It is really fair and loyal to pro- 
spective purchasers to invite them 
to compare the value of the 


JV» My Hy 


with that of other pianos. Its 

delightful tone and exquisite case 

appeal emphasize its beautiful 

qualities and the moderate price 
at which it is sold. 
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$600,000 Represents Annual 
Cost of Obsolete Mailing Lists 


Some idea, of the terrific waste incurred yearly by business 
men through misdirected mailing, careless addressing and 
obsolete mailing lists, may be visualized in a recent state- 
ment given out by John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Post- 
master General of the United States. 

The loss last year, said Mr. Bartlett, to the direct mail 
advertisers of the United States, was more than $600,000. 
There are some curious facts recorded, which are indicative 
of the carelessness of clerks employed in responsible posi- 
tions. There was, for example, a draft for $55,600 which 
eventually had to be returned to the sender as undeliverable. 
There was no address on the outside which made it traceable 
either to the sender or to the payee, and the letter had to be 
opened before it could be returned to the proper owner. 
There was a loss of interest on this amount of money for 
15 days. 

When the statement is made that the postal service handles 
on the average, 72,000,000 pieces of mail every day, or about 
26,400,000,000 pieces every year, some idea of the immensity 
of the task facing the postal division may be realized. There 
are in the United States over 50,000 post offices, 200,000 
street boxes and 50,000 mail chutes, which handle an hourly 
flow of 3,000,000 pieces. It is estimated that the United 
States Post Office has over 3,500,000 rural patrons alone 
and servicing these patrons involves a travelling of 1,270,000 
miles. The Department’s mail bag factory at Washington, 
stated Mr. Bartlett, manufactures about 1,125,000,000 sacks 
every year, while it prepares about 3,000,000 in the same 
period. 

Mr. Bartlett’s report is given in full as follows: 


First Class Figures Only 

The direct-mail advertisers of the United States in the 
year 1926 wasted, literally threw away, over $600,000, 
through the use of obsolete mailing lists combined with the 
failure of the advertisers to use return cards on their en- 
velopes. 

These figures, however, include only advertisers who 
mailed their circulars under postage. A very 
much larger amount was lost by advertisers who used third 
be estimated, since 


first class 


class postage; but it cannot, however, 
a separate record is not kept of undeliverable third class 
matter disposed of as waste by postmasters. 

Undelivered first class matter all goes to the dead letter 
office, where definite records are maintained to show the 
quantity of each class of mail received and its disposition. 
Undeliverable third class matter is not sent to the dead letter 
office, but is disposed of as waste at post offices of address. 


Loss of Over $600,000 

The records of the Post Office Department show that 
during the year, 12,688,567 letters containing circulars and 
advertising matter, all mailed as first class matter, were dis- 
posed of as waste by the dead letter service. Figured at 
five cents each to cover the cost of material, printing, labor 
and postage, the total amounts to $633,428.35. 

This advertising matter furnished over 50 per cent. of all 
the dead letters handled during the year. 

Two reasons may be assigned for at least 95 per cent. of 
all these letters being sent to the dead letter office; first in- 
correct addresses, due to the use of obsolete mailing lists, 
and second, the use of envelopes without return cards, both 
in spite of the Post Office Department’s constant. and urgent 
advice to the contrary. 

As a result of this situation having been called to the 
attention of the Postmaster General, a campaign has been 
inaugurated to persuade direct-mail advertisers to use return 
cards on their envelopes and thus materially minimize their 
losses through this avenue. It is the opinion of officials of 
the Post Office Department that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually can be saved by advertisers by the use of 
return cards on their envelopes instead of mailing them out 
blank as is practiced by many of them, and that the advan- 
tages gained through the use of return cards would more 
than offset any possible disadvantages. 


First Class Mail Opened 

The Department’s view is that with few exceptions all 
sealed letters bearing first class postage are opened by their 
recipients whether or not the envelope bears the cards of the 
mailers, and that once opened the contents will receive the 
same attention regardless of the nature of the envelope. 

One of the arguments put forth by the Department in 
favor of the use of return cards on circular mail is that the 
return of the nondeliveries, for which there is no charge 
for prepaid first-class matter bearing a return request, 
would enable the mailer to know at once how many of his 
circulars had been delivered and to climinate from his list 
the incorrect addresses thereby avoiding further waste of 
material, postage and labor in subsequent mailings. 

It would also save him expense in having his mailing 
lists corrected at the local post offices, for instead of sending 


in his complete list for correction, he would need to send in 
only a list of the nondeliveries which had been returned to 
him. Further the returned advertising matter, often rather 
expensive, could be used again if undated and not of a sea- 
sonable nature. 

Carelessness of Clerks 

It would also enable many advertisers to find out how 
carelessly their clerks address these letters—hundreds of 
thousands of them are mailed with incomplete addresses, 
the name of the addressee, or the post office or the State 
having been omitted by the typist. 

Under the practice of using noncard or blank envelopes 
the mailer has no means of knowing how many of his cir- 
culars or ads have failed of delivery and been disposed of 
as waste by the dead letter office. As an example of this, 
last October the Washington dead letter office destroyed 
over 50,000 circulars from one mailing of a large eastern 
firm mailed in noncard envelopes but sealed under first-class 
postage. Their waste in one mailing was not less than 
$2,500. 

Not only are direct-mail advertisers wasting a great deal 
of money every year by using plain envelopes, but the records 
of the dead letter office show that thousands of individuals, 
corporations and business firms lose large sums of good 
hard cash in this way. A typical instance came to notice 
in the Washington dead letter office a few days ago. 


Time Loss in Interest 

An undeliverable letter was received containing a draft 
for $55,600. It was returned to the mailer through infor 
mation made available when it was opened; but someone lost 
the interest on $55,600 for about 15 days, amounting to $139, 
figured at 6 per cent. 

Out of the 25,000,000 odd dead letters handled last year 
over 1,000,000 contained valuable enclosures. The money. 
drafts, checks and money orders contained in these amounted 
to some $5,317,000, and while practically all the drafts, 
checks and money orders were eventually returned to the 
writers, and all but about $40,000 of the money, through in- 
formation found within the letters, they all lost an average 
of 15 days’ time, which at 6 per cent. interest on 1 the whole 








Pianos Finished With 
Mawalac Are Easily 
“Patched” if Damaged 


AWALAC not only produces the most beautiful piano finish in the world, 

but it can be patched so that all signs of any damage to the finish are com 
pletely obliterated. The unique properties of Mawalac cause the patch to blend 
with and become a part of the original finish. The work 1s quickly done and 
your manufacturer will be glad to supply you with materials and full instructions. 


Mawalac is now used exclusively by many of the foremost 
piano manufacturers after exhaustive tests to determine the 
finish capable of meeting their exacting demands. 


Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
or Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Maas & Waldstein Company 
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amount means a loss of more than $13,290, all through the 
use of non-card envelopes. 

The astonishing thing to the Post Office Department is 
that in spite of all that has been said, published, and brought 
to the attention of mailers in regard to the losses they are 
sustaining through failure to use return cards, so many ap 
parently otherwise intelligent business men continue to throw 
their good money away by this method. 

And since columns of publicity through the press and the 
daily Postal Bulletins have evidently failed to awaken the 
American advertisers to their shortsightedness, it is now 
proposed to take up each case personally with the individual 
through correspondence and personal interviews by post- 
masters and representatives of the postal service. 
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Is easy to sell at a profit 


titi 


ECAUSE it is a superior piano and 

an equally superior player—the one 
appealing to the musician, the other 
to the vast majority of average people 
who like music but cannot play. Its 
high merit is evidenced by many en- 
corsementa of famous musicians and 
royal personages. Its durability has been 
tested by long use in the Army and 
Navy. The Autopiano is the best selling 
player, and a prestige builder. 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
Coatzy Gieson, President 
629 West Fiftieth Street 

New York City 
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Ability 
Capital. 


The Baldwin Piano Company—America’s foremost makers of 
pianos—places its tremendous resources at the command of the 
dealer—therefore is more interested in ability than in Capital. 
Under the Baldwin Co-operative plan, pianos may be purchased 
at the lowest quantity cash prices—or acceptable paper will be 
financed for the dealer by the Company itself and entirely within 


its organization. 


Baldwin dealers are not dependent on Finance Companies, nor 


are they required to guarantee customer payments. 


The very newest designs and finishes are now available, including 
Art and Period Models in Grand and Upright Pianos, Players and 
Reproducing Pianos—four complete lines, universally known 


and nationally advertised. 


Desirable territory is still available for exclusive representation 
and responsible persons are invited to address the General 
Offices or any Division Sales Office of the Company for further 


information. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI, 142 W. 4th Street St. Louis, 1111 Olive Street Denver, 1636 California Street 

General Offices) Louisville, Third and Broadway Dallas, 1017 Elm Street 
Chicago, 323 S. Wabash Avenue San Francisco, 310 Sutter Street Export Office, Cincinnati 
New York, 20 E. 54th Street Indianapolis, 35 Monument Circle Factories, Cincinnati, Chicago 
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The New Kurtzmann Style R 
Grand Now Ready for Trade 


C. Kurtzmann & Co., of Buffalo, are offering to the trade 
a new 5 feet 3 inches grand, designated as style R. The 
addition of this piano to the regular Kurtzmann line enables 
the company to offer the Kurtzmann in four regular sizes, 
in addition to the full sized 9’ concert grand. The other 
three regular grands are the style O, 4 feet 11 inches; style 
M, 5 feet 7 inches; and style E, 6 feet. 
of the Kurtzmann family is a special development intended 
for the use of musicians who demand a larger volume of 
tone than that usually afforded by the smaller sized grand. 
The style R possesses the full tonal quality of the larger 
grands without being too loud for use in the home. The new 
piano is available not only in the conventional mahogany case, 


The new member 


HRN 


The new 
Kurtzmann 
Style R grand 
beautifully finished 
in 


permanent lacquer 


UAL 


Anne Period in and modified 


Spanish design in walnut. 


but in Queen mahogany 
All are finished beautifully with 
permanent lacquer which has been a standard finish in the 
Kurtzmann factories for many years. There is a real sales 
opportunity here for dealers who will tie up with the special 
campaign to be initiated very shortly by C. Kurtzmann & Co., 


to feature this new piano product. An idea of the beauty 
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Mehtlin 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in piano- 
tone production made in forty years are the 
result of Mehlin research. These improve- 
ments ars embodied only in Mehlin Grands 
and Uprights—the highest development ever 
attained in the art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warercom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d st.) New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 
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LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 





“Small Grand with a Big Tone’’ 


ARTISTIC 
UPRIGHTS 
_ JAMES & HOLMSTROM PIANO CO. tne 


MANUFACTURERS 


Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. 
Office, 37 W. 37th St.,. NEW YORK 
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of line and finish of the new style R Kurtzmann may be 
gained through the cut which accompanies this article. 


C. Alfred Wagner Tenders 


Dinner to Organization 
C. Alfred Wagner tendered a dinner to the divisional offi- 
cers and departmental heads of the American Piano Com- 





pany at the Union League Club in New York on Monday, 
October 3, to signalize the completion of the reorganization. 
Among those present at this affair were: George G. Foster, 
E. E. Dibrill, R. K. Paynter, G. C. Kavanaugh, H. L. 
Mason, F. R. Gilfoil, C. S. Onderdonk, P. Quattlander, 
3oyd Dudley, jr., C. P. Vogt, B. C. Edmands, T. T. Hill, L. 
D. Jones, Paul H. Taylor, W. P. Marsh, H. M. Matteson, 
M. D. Williams, H. C. Spain, J. M. Delcamp, B. Neuer, 


MMT l 


C. F. Stoddard, C. W. Hall, C. J. Cunningham, L. 
wald, L. C. Wagner, and Lionel Tompkins. 


Schoen- 


Following the dinner, George G. Foster, chairman of the 
Roard of Directors of the American Piano Company gave a 
brief address. C. Alfred Wagner, president of the Ameri- 
can Piano Company, also gave an inspirational message, fol- 
lowing which he introduced the guest of honor and principal 
speaker at the dinner, E. R. Dibrill, executive vice-president 
and director of publicity of R. H. Macy & Co., who spoke 
on the new importance of style in merchandise. 


Sherman-Clay Seattle 
Office to Move Soon 


In one of the biggest real estate transactions recorded in 
some months in Seattle, Sherman, Clay & Co. acquire pos- 
session of the four-story building at 1622-6 Fourth avenue, 
for a price said to be about $400,000. This edifice is des- 
tined to house the Seattle interests of this company. The 
building was owned by the Seattle Office Equipment Com- 
pany, who had occupied the site for the past twenty years. 

The four-story structure of imposing Gothic design is 
one of the newest and finest business edifices in the North- 
of-Pine district. It is just across Fourth avenue from the 
site of the new home of the Bon Marche, on which work is 
scheduled to begin on the first of the year. 

The Seattle Office Equipment Company, which has been 
in business here for twenty years, took a fifty-year ground 
lease, on the property about a year and a half ago, and 
erected what they believed would be the firm’s permanent 
home. 

Sherman, Clay & Co., the buyer, is the oldest music house 
on the Pacific Coast. R. E. Robinson, managing director of 
the music company, selected the property of the Seattle 
Office Equipment Company as ideally located and the build- 
ing itself well adapted for the company’s future needs. 

Sherman, Clay & Co. is acquiring fee to the ground from 
William E. Grimshaw, its present owner, and assumes the 
bond issue placed against the building at the time it was 
constructed. 

The property was bought as the future home of the Seattle 
division of Sherman, Clay & Co. The Seattle Office Equip- 
ment will continue to occupy the building for some time, 
under present arrangements. 

The sale records a new high water mark in the rising tide 
of North End realty values, experts declare. 
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Established 1823 C%~ 
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The oldest and most distinguished of all 


pianos made in America. 


Factories Boston, U. S. A. 


Wessell, Nickel 
—&& Gross— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS 


Standard of the World! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 West 45th Street 
636 and 638 Tenth Avenue and 
452, 454, 456 and 458 West 46th Street 
OFFICE: 457 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK 








Bauer Piano 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed 
piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous Instrument. 
Its selling power is not the least important feature. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Established 1857 
Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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UPRIGHT PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 


BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS 
OFFER BETTER QUALITY 


BRINKERHOFF 


PIANO COMPANY 
711 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
CHICAGO 
GRAND PIANOS —— REPRODUCING GRANDS 
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TO THE MAN WHO SAYS ; - 


We cannot afford a piano for our children’ 





MR. DEALER: Has this situ- 
ation, ever happened to you? 
Now you have a way to meet 
it — with MILTON “Tom 
Thumb” Pianos. 


y 7 y 


ISE parents know the 

value of a musical 
education for their children. 
Mothers and fathers realize that 
nothing can ever take the place 
of a piano in the home. 


So, to the man who says, 
“We cannot afford a piano for 
our children,” the logical an- 
swer is “You cannot afford not 
to have a piano for your boy 
or girl, especially since the de- 
velopment of the new MILTON 














"Tom Thumb’ Piano!” 


The “Tom Thumb” models are a group 
of small, compact, colorful little uprights 
... only 40% inches high... yet possess- 
ing the volume and tonal excellence of 
larger, more expensive instruments. 
Weighing but 230 pounds, these pianos 
may be carried upstairs and down, from 
place to place, with no hoisting or remov- 
ing of doors or windows. 


For Children Especially 


To the child especially is the “Tom 
Thumb” particularly dedicated. At this tiny 
instrument even a five-year-old boy or girl 
can sit with comfort . . . little feet resting 
squarely at the pedals, chubby hands easily 
reaching the entire keyboard. Pleasing 


Here are a few of the exquisite 


little “Tom Thumbs” 





both to eye and ear, the MILTON “Tom 
Thumb” invites the musical training it is 
so wise to start at the formative age. 


An All-Purpose Piano 


In the nursery or library, for the summer 
home or at school, “Tom Thumb” is the 
ideal piano. A variety of bright color com- 
binations and gay decorative treatments 
assure an instrument that will look and 
play harmoniously in any surroundings. 


With the advent of the various plans 
of simplified methods of piano instruc- 
tion, now in vogue in many Cities, it is 
quite possible for the average child to 
quickly master simple pieces and actually 
play real music upon a “Tom Thumb” 


inside of thirty days’ time. Contrast this 
with the old tedious sessions of Yester- 
year, when a full twelve months of arduous 
practice at a stiff, uninviting piano was 
necessary before even the slightest progress 
could be noted. 

You men who think you cannot afford, 


or do not want, a piano for your children— 
just see the Milton“‘Tom Thumb”: instruments! 
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Sell the family who have children 
a Milton “Tom Thumb” 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


George W. Allen, President 
628 West 51st Street ~ New York City 











No. 2 
Ivory and Orange Stripe, 


Decorated with Flowers 


Apple Green, Veiled Shaded Center 








DEALERS 
Send for the interesting little 


booklet, ‘The Sales Possibilities of 
the Milton Tom Thumb Pianos.” 








MILTON PIANO COMPANY 
628 West 51st Street, New York City 


Kindly send me a copy of “The Sales Possibilities ot MILTON 
Tom Thumb Pianos” together with full information about the 
selling franchise. 


Name 
No. 8 Street 


Japanese Decorated, Veiling 
Lacquer Red City 
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Program for Second Annual 


Indiana Convention 
There is given herewith the official program of the 
second annual convention of the Indiana Association of Music 
Merchants’ Association, held at the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club in Indianapolis on October 10 and 11. This meeting 
was productive of some of the finest prepared papers and 
speeches ever given at a meeting of any trade association, 
of which the program itself will give some impression. 


Monpay, Ocroser 10TH 
9:00 A.M. to 12 M.—Registration and Get Acquainted— 
First Floor, west end. 

Note—Every person attending the convention should 
register on cards furnished for that purpose at the 
registration desk. All those who register will receive 
free of charge the official badge of the meeting. 

You should register no matter when you arrive. 

During the entire gathering an attendant will be 
constantly at the registration desk to look after your 
every want, give you all information desired: and 
register you upon arrival. 

P. M.—Assembly Luncheon—Parlor A. 

Music. 

Address of Welcome, “Value of Associations,” by 
Mr. Dick Miller, President Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

P. M.—Call to Order—Roll Call. 

President’s Address. 

Report of Secretary. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Appointment of Resolutions Committee. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

P. M. —“Interesting Young Men in the Music Busi- 
ness,,” by W. E. Guylee, Vice-President the Cable 
Company. 

P. M.—“Installment Selling Today,” by Hy Giessen- 
bier, Cashier Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

P. M.—“Advantages of the Carrying Charge,” by 
Charles S. Onderdonk, Vice-President Chickering & 
Sons. 

P. M.—General Discussion of Problems Pertaining to 
the Music Business. 

Adjournment. 

P. M.—Smoker and Frolic. 

Tuespay, Octoser 11TH 
A. M.—“Profitable. Advertising,” by Gordon Laughead, 
Wurlitzer Company, Chicago. 
A.M.—“Class Piano Instruction,” by George Cain, 
Miessner Institute of Music, Milwaukee, Wis. 


—“Music in the Public Schools,” by Ernest G, , 


Hesser, Supervisor of Music, Indianapolis Public 

Schools. 
A. M.—“Developing School Bands and Orchestras,” by 
Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Adjournment. 

:15 P. M.—Inspirational Luncheon—Parlor A. 

Music. 

Address, “Cash Drawer Value of Good Will,” by 
Merle Sidener, of Sidener, Van Riper & Kealing, Inc. 
P. M.—“Helping the Dealer Sell More Pianos,” by 
C. L. Dennis, Executive Secretary National Associa- 
tion of Piano Merchants. 
P.M.—“The Talking Machine a Necessity in the 
Modern Home,” by Bertha Eckhardt, Assistant Direc- 
he oo sg Department Victor Talking Machine 
rs M. or Radio Merchandising for Music Dealers,” by 
P. A. Ware, Atwater-Kent Manufacturing Co. 
P. M.—“New Possibilities for Music in Indiana,” by 
Mrs. Edward B. Birge, President Indiana Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

Report of Membership Committee. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election. 

Adjournment. 

7:00 P. M.—Convention 

Room, Ninth Floor. 


Banquet—Informal—East Ball 











The Original Small Piano 


Made and marketed by specialists in small 
pianos. Valuable territory still open. Write 
for our effective sales plan. 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
134 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 
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Address, by William Herschell—The Poet of the 
Byways. 

Music—Entertainment. 

Installation of New Officers. 





Musical Instrument Men 


Plan for National Promotion 
; October 11, 1927. 
The regular meeting of the National Association of Musi- 
cal Instrument & Accessories Manufacturers was held at the 
Buffalo Athletic Club on October 7 and 8 and the following 
members were in attendance: 


Member Representative 

Harmony Company 

Regal Musical Instrument Co. 

Standard Musical String Co. 

Vega Company 

Bacon Banjo Company L. Day 

Globe Music Company F. R. Johnson 

Walter M. Gotsch Company Walter M. Gotsch 
(H. C. Lomb 


J 
| John ..D 


The-Musie- Industries Chamber of Commerce was asked 
to prepare a plan of promotion for fretted instruments and 
drums similar to promotional campaigns organized for its 
other divisions. In the discussion of how this work should 
bé carried on a number of ideas were offered. One of them 
embraced the possibility of organizing fretted instrument 
clubs in industrial plants, summer playgrounds and camps. 
At the present time, the ukelele excepted, there is little or 
no activity in the industrial field. The mandolin, guitar and 
banjo offer interesting material for orchestras as is shown 
by the success of the string orchestras of the Metropolitan 
Music League of America and the Serenaders Club. These 
organizations have given a number of concerts in recent 
years drawing large attendance. 


Jay Kraus 
F. Kordick 

F. Chapin 
Wm. W. Nelson 


Waverly Musical Products Co. _ Taylor 


A great many people believe that fretted instruments are 
more difficult to play than other instruments and it is said 
that this opinion has been nourished by the scarcity of sim- 
ple methods of instruction. Most every other branch of the 
music industry is better supplied in this particular than the 
fretted instrument manufacturers. 

It is also hoped that ultimately the public school can be 
persuaded to include the fretted instrument in its musical 
activities in the kindergarten and lower grades. 

The Standardization Committee, through its chairman, 
H. C. Lomb, announced that the work of the standardization 
of the ukelele had been completed and recommended two new 
standards for that instrument, making ten in all. The fol- 
lowing specifications, according to the committee, are neces- 
sary for ‘the complete, standardized ukelele. 

1. Scale length (Distance from nut to bridge) 


a. Standard Size Ukelele 
b. Concert Size Ukelele ............ 1334” to 1414” 
c. Tenor Size Ukelele 141%” to 15%” 

. Must have not less than twelve (12) frets. 

3. Back must be curved or arched. 

. Body must be not less than two (2) inches deep at lower 


ae See 13” to 134” 


bout. 

. Top of Sounding Board must be of one twelfth (1/12) 
inch veneer approximately. 

. Frame or sides must be lined. 

. Sound hole must be trimmed with celluloid or inlaid 
purfling. 

. Ribs must be sanded or finished off smooth. 

. Frets, after correct regulation, must be slightly rounded, 
to enable the player to execute the glissando without 
cutting fingers or strings. 

10. Height of strings: 

a. Above top edge of first fret must be not less than 
one-thirty second (1/32) inch nor more than 
three-sixty-fourths (3/64) inch. 

» Above top edge of twelfth fret must be not less 
than one-eighth (1%) inch nor more than five- 
thirty seconds (5/32) inch. 


This work was begun last year when all of the members 
of the association were asked to submit their ukelele products 
te the Committee for examination and approval as to work- 
manship, quality of materials, measurement, and tone. The 
instruments submitted were sent to the offices of the Cham- 
ber last winter,- where, after examination by the Committee 
they were accepted or rejected according to their fitness. 
Those manufacturers whose ukeleles were accepted were fur- 
nished with the standard approved label which is now being 
attached to all approved instruments shipped. 

The quality instrument is now the standard approved 
instrument. A good talking point is afforded the dealer 
handling the standard approved ukelele because he can 
truthfully assure the consumer that it has been examined 
and tested by a Committee fitted by knowledge and experi- 
ence to judge fretted instrument quality. The Committee is 
now ready to turn its attention to the banjo, guitar and 


29 


mandolin and work on these instruments will be started im- 
mediately. 

The possibility of the next meeting of the Association 
being held at the Greenbriar Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
Virginia, was discussed, but decision was reserved until later 
in the year. The next regular meeting is scheduled for some 
time in March. 

D. L. Day, as president of the Musical Merchandise Man- 
ufacturers Association, Eastern District, extended a hearty 
invitation to all present to attend a joint meeting in New 
York on October 18 with the associated Musical Instrument 
Dealers of New York, Inc. 
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Always Specify 
The Nationally Advertised” 


STANDARD 
PLAYER 
ACTION 
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Well Known Everywhere 


MADE BY 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION CO. 
638 West 52nd Street New York City 
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PERKINS 
PROVED 
PRODUCTS 


The vegetable veneer glues of su- 
perior quality for use in gluing all 
kinds of veneer work. 

These glues are always uniform and 
consequently you are always assured 
of satisfactory results in your finished 
products. 


Perkins Proved Products 


PERKINS 183 
PERKINS BENT -TITE 
PERKINS MANOKA 

PERKINS A. A. 
PERKINS Q. Q. 
PERKINS CORE FILLER 
PERKINS QUICK REPAIR 


| Glue Company 
Factory and General Office 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


Sales Office 
South Bend, Indiana 
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Lester’s New Player for 


Foreign Speaking Trade 


No dealer can afford to ignore this— 


STYLE 42 JUMBO DE LUXE OG. 


cA quick seller in centers of large population, especially where 
there are many foreign-born citizens or children of foreign-born 
parents. It is a great favorite among them particularly. Massive case 
exquisitely proportioned, double veneered throughout in the most 
beautiful mahogany or walnut ever grown. Finest workmanship 
throughout. Highest type player action. Best grade ivory keys. 
White metal frame. Gold plated levers. Electric light in spool box. 
Nickel plated tuning pins. Beautifully polished metal work inside. 
Write for territory. 


DON’T DELAY— } 
IT'S GOING FAST 


j 


LESTER PIANO CO. 


1306 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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National prestige gained 
through intensive national 
advertising, backed by a high 
quality instrument. Its recog- 
nized excellence is the result 
of 102 years of experience in 
building only fine pianos. 


BRAMBACH PIANO 
COMPANY 


Manx P. Camrsztz, Pres. 
609-619 West Sist Street 
New Yerk 





RADLE TONE 


The Musicians’ Delight 


Whenever You Hear the Name 
RADLE 


You immediately think of a wonderful 
tone quality, durability and design 


Musicians Insist on RADLE 


F.. RADLE, Inc. 
Est. 1856 
609-11 West 36th Street 





New York City 








KURTZMANN 


Pianos and Player Pianos 





last a lifetime. 


C. KURTZMANN & COMPANY 
526 Niagara Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 








fHMathushek 


GRAND, UPRIGHT 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORE 








MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 








The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER - PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 


M. SCHULZ CO. 
Est. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 
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We Notice That— 


The Pitts Music Company of Port Angeles, Wash., has 
moved into new quarters in the First National Bank 
Block. 

Guy S. Brown, proprietor of the Melody Shop, Bellingham, 
Wash., died suddenly at his home late last month after a 
brief illness. He had been in business in that city for 
about eight years. 

Hugh T. Campbell, who formerly operated a piano store in 
Seattle, Wash., has joined the sales staff of the local 
branch of Sherman, Clay & Co., in that city. 

Eldon Grace has opened a music store in Edmonds, Wash., 
under the firm title of the Music Box. 

The Victor Earle Music Company has moved into a new 
store in the Hurley Building on Park street, Chehalis, 
Wash. 

The Mulholland Melody Shoppe, Port Angeles, Wash., has 
taken quarters in a new store on First street. 

Edward Towner has opened a new music store at 105 East 
Santa Clara street, San Jose, Cal. under the name of 
Towner’s Music House. 

The Martins Music Company, Los Angeles, Cal., has dis- 
continued its musical merchandise division and will de- 
vote its sales efforts exclusively to the Gulbransen piano. 

R. L. Hollingshead has been appointed manager of the new 
Watertown, N. Y., branch of the Clark Music Company 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Westwood Music Shop, George J. McManus, proprietor, 
Westwood, N. J., has been reported bankrupt. 

The Rialto Music House, Chicago, has opened a branch 
store at 4 West Randolph street, that city. This is the 
third Rialto store in Chicago. 

A music store has been opened in Inverness, Fla., by Frank 
D. Sanders. 

The warerooms of the D. W. Lerch Music Company, Canton, 
Ohio, have been remodelled and redecorated. 

A brgnch of the Kelly Music Company of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been established in Dayton in the same state. 
The Straube will be the leading piano line in the branch 
store as in the main establishment. 

The business of the Green & Ives music store in Topeka, 
Kans., has been taken over by Walter Green, who will 
continue to operate the business under the firm name of 
Green’s Music Shop. 

The Norwich, N. Y., branch of Buckingham & Moak, has 
been removed to Binghamton. The main store of this 
company is located at Utica. 

jCharles Meinberg has been appointed manager of the 
Cincinnati branch of the Starr Piano Company. 

A piano store has been opened in Dunlap, Iowa, by George 
J. Kohles, who for many years has represented the 
Straube in Earling in that state. 

The C. C. Adler Piano Company, Watertown, N. Y., has 
moved into larger quarters at 106 Stone street. 

A branch store of the Baldwin Piano Company has been 
opened at 144-14 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, L. I. 

The building formerly known as the Music Arts building in 
Milwaukee, has been renamed the Kesselman Building 
in honor of L. M. Kesselman of the Kesselman- 
O'Driscoll Co., which is to take up its quarters in that 
edifice in the near future. 

V. Bigman has opened a piano store in San Jose, Cal., under 
the name of Bigman’s Piano Exchange. 

The Royal Piano Company, Worcester, Mass., has moved 
into new quarters at 17 Trumbull street. 

Ralph C. Dodson has opened a second music store in Palo 
Alto, Cal., of which Byron J. Snow, formerly local rep- 
resentative of Sherman, Clay & Co., will be manager. 

George Carpenter has taken a lease on a store building in 
Dayton, Wash., where he will open a music store. 

Coker’s Music Company, Chico, Cal., has moved to a new 
store at 303 Broadway. 

Mrs. C. Rock has opened a piano store at 4304 West Alaska 
street, Seattle, Wash., this is the second store operated 
by her in that city. 

John H. Dundore, formerly Portland, Ore., manager for 
Sherman, Clay & Co., and his son, Jack Dundore, have 
opened a piano store in the Terminal Sales Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Paul Steinbrook and Otto K. Herman have opened a 
music store in Cottage Grove, Ore. 

E. M. Boothe has been appointed sales manager of the 
Conroy Piano Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

The firm of Harold Weeks, Inc., has been formed with the 
following incorporators: Harold T. Weeks, and M. 
Burnell. The capitalization is $99,000, and the place 
of business Hoge building, Seattle, Wash. The com- 
pany will deal in musical instruments and also manu- 
facture and sell phonograph records. 

The music department of Baily Company, Cleveland, O., 
has been expanded to take on a full line of band instru- 
ments. 

The Kimberly Radio Corp., and the Music Trade Radio 
Corp., both of Chicago, have amalgamated with a com- 
bined capitalization of $50,000. 
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JESSE FRENCH 
SONS 








Jesse French & Sons Piano Co. 





| NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


























CECILIAN 


PLAYER-PIANO 


with the enduring metal action 
—undoubtedly the greatest ‘‘selling 
point” that dealers can advance. 


Made at Holland, Michigan, by 


Bush & Lane 
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Reproducing Action 


OTE these extraordinary merchan- 

dising advantages: (1) the most 
perfect produci hani th 
only one that reproduces ALL the dy- 
namics; (2) it is installed in 112 makes 
of pianos, thus simplifying your selling 
problem by a wide range of styles and 
prices, with only ONE mechanism for 
salesmen and repairmen to handle; (3) 
the largest Library of music rolls, in 
both artists and number and variety of 
selections. 





TMU GLAMLLATAT ca 


The Auto Pneumatic Action Co, 


W. C. Heaton, President 


12th Avenue and Sist Street 
New York City 

1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 

462 Phelan Buildi San F i 
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Trains don’t wait—neither does the busy season. 
Like people who miss a train, dealers who wait too 
long to get their orders in must expect to be delayed. 


At this time of year our fac- 
tories start to pick up speed 
like an express train—-if you 
get aboard on time everything 
is fine, but if you wait too long 
sometimes delivery is slow. 


Do not wait too long this year. 


Make up your mind about your 
holiday needs and give us an 
opportunity to make prompt 
delivery. Another point to con- 
sider is that while our factories 
are working at normal speed 
you will get a little more than 
your money’s worth. 


Get aboard now and be prepared to ride through the busy season 


secure in the knowledge that your stock needs 
are well taken care of 


Ne 
BACON PIANO COMPANY 


W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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U. S. Government Business Census 
Helps Retail Management Problems 


By Frep E. KuNKEL 


The first mathematical picture of the distributing equip- 
ment of the chief cities of the country, of interest alike 
to merchants and economists, manufacturers and adver- 
tising men, wholesalers and retailers, is about to be de- 
veloped in the form of statistical data on Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Denver, Fargo, Kansas City, Providence, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Ill., and Syracuse, all of 
which represent different types of population, different work- 
ing conditions and various kinds of business activity. 

The Baltimore census, which included all classes of or- 
ganization which handled a product after it had left the 
hands of the manufacturer or producer, has been completed 
and tabulated, although the census of the other cities will 
not be available for several months. 

Taking this as a starting point, we may soon expect a 
nation wide census of sales efforts in a variety of coim- 
modities ranging from “arms and ammunition” to “wom- 
en’s underwear,” and running the gamut of 70 different 
manufactured commodities which enter into the trade winds 
of the normal American city, and which will furnish a valu- 
able barrage of business data for merchants throughout the 
country. 

The evolution of a census from manufacturer to whole- 
saler to retailer to consumer has been a gradual transition, 
but with the formal embarking on an experimental trial 
census of the sale of this long string of commodities and 
the cost of their distribution to the consumer in various 
cities, undertaken by the Census Bureau at Washington, 
under the urge of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
foundation has been securely laid for erecting a valuable 
pyramid of business information throughout the nation on 
what other retailers are doing in other cities and at what 
cost. 


A Musical Census 


While this data may be said to be crude in comparison to 
what may be expected in the next decade, the facts and 
figures divulged are most valuable. For instance, as now 
classified, this sales census shows that there are nine whole- 
salers in Baltimore handling musical instruments and sheet 
music, employing 608 salesmen, with four firm members or 
proprietors, paying annually in salaries and wages $951,600, 
with an actual inventory on Dec. 31, 1926, of $1,014,200 and 
with net sales aggregating $5,152,500 during 1926. 

This figure on the basis of total number of employees, 
including firm members, gives us $8,419 as the average sale 
per employee. On the basis of salaries and wages paid, the 
average salary per salesman is $1,565.13, and the average 
inventory per establishment is $112,689. In volume of busi- 
ness transacted during the year, the wholesalers of musical 
merchandise rank 21 out of a total classification of 38 other 
trades. 

In the retail end we find that there are 49 dealers in 
Baltimore, employing 346 salesmen, with 43 firm members 
or proprietors, paying annually in wages and salaries $396,- 
700, with an actual inventory on Dec. 31, 1926, of $584,500, 
and net sales aggregating $2,161,100 in 1926. 


What the Figures Showed 

This interpreted according to population of the City of 
Baltimore means that the individual dealer sold $44,104 or 
2.71 per cent. in sales per capita. The average salary per 
employee was $1,146.53, while the number of inhabitants 
per store is 16,251. The relative standing in annual sales 
volumes is 29 out of a total classification of 47. 

This census provides the essential nucleus from which 
statisticians can study retail businesses. It gives business 
analysts the factual basis from which to study marketing 
possibilities and for all reasoning about people. It makes 
available basic facts about the consumption of products in 
that city. 

Heretofore, the important mechanism by which com- 
modities were consumed had no place in official figures. The 
retail world was at sea as to just how many people it 
catered to or could reach in any given area, whether its 
sales were up to the standard or under the average, whether 
it approximated or exceeded the average in wages paid, and 
whether its payroll and expenses were higher, and whether 
it was carrying an excessive inventory when compared with 
the law of averages. 

From these preliminary figures it can be readily seen 
that most valuable facts are obtainable for future guidance 
and that all sorts of desirable information may be pro- 
cured in this way, by which the average retailer can steer 
his frail craft between the rocks of success and failure, 
where now he is sailing in an uncharted sea, tossed about 
on the tempestuous waves of commercial cycles, buffeted 
about by trade winds of adversity, and sometimes sinking 


beneath the billows into the abyss of bankruptcy, blotted 
into oblivion and deprived of his capital. 


Useful Information 

The Baltimore Census is, therefore, the first step which 
will help along all businesses, and fill the great gap of un- 
ascertained knowledge in the chain of sales distribution from 
the manufacturer or producer through the wholesaler to 
the retailer and back again. It is the first real step in the 
direction of commercial growth and industrial prosperity, 
which will tend to wipe out failure and bankruptcy and 
stabilize more and more the purchasing power of the in- 
dividual concern as well as its selling power and so add 
to the sum total of profits. 

Baltimore was selected for the first census because it 
was a city large enough to offer a fair test of the plan. 
With the experience gained in Baltimore as a guide, the 
Census Bureau then continued its work in the cities already 
mentioned. 

The Baltimore figures present a vivid picture of the 
commercial mechanism of one of the great cities of the 
country, thus expanding definite knowledge of the business 
life of that community. They stir in the minds of all who 
deal with economic, business or social problems, a vivid 
appreciation of what it would mean if corresponding figures 
were now available for all parts of the country, figures 
which could be taken together and analyzed in the crucible 
of business chemistry. 


Stock Data 


Very little has heretofore been known about stocks in 
the hands of distributors or the area of distribution in any 
community. With this data in hand, it is expected to auto- 
matically eliminate a great amount of waste in the whole 
distribution machinery. With the experience gained in Balti- 
more, the Census Bureau is expected to produce even better 
results from the work in other cities. 

The Baltimore census also shows the interesting fact that 
a total of 36,825 employees are engaged in the operation of 
11,455 retail establishments, which sold in 1926 a total of 
$362,168,000, and that 10,948 firm members are actively 
engaged in retailing making a grand total of 47,773 persons 
deriving the major portion of their income in 1926 from 
the sale of various kinds of commodities. Total salaries 
and wages represented 12 per cent. of sales, and the annual 
average amount of sales performed amounted to $7,581 per 
employee. 

Many detailed classifications which are likely to be most 
helpful in applying the results of this research to individual 
businesses, are now being promulgated by the Census Bu- 
reau, and will be available by Nov. Ist, which will show 
in detail : 

lst—establishments classified by type of ownership, viz. : 

independent or chain or mail order; 

2d—volume of sales by stores according to type of own- 

ership ; 

3d—number of employees in independent and chain stores 

—selling and non-selling ; 
4th—number of employees at quarterly 
1, July 1, Oct. 1 and Dec. 31; 
5th—retail and wholesale merchandise outlets as reflected 
by sales in 80 commodity groups through 48 kinds 
of stores; 

6th—average sales per employee in establishments classi- 

fied by volume; 

7th—relation to salaries and wages to sales; 

8th—relation of inventories to sales in different lines of 

businesses. 


periods—April 





H. C. Spain Elected Vice-President 

Herman C, Spain was elected a vice-president of Chicker- 
ing & Sons at a meeting of the Board of Directors of that 
company held on September 28. Mr. Spain is the son of Her- 
man T. Spain, who for many years was connected with the 
wholesale division of Chickering & Sons. He has been 
with the organization for three years, and until recently 
was regional sales director of the American Piano Company, 
from which position he returns to his post with Chickering 
& Sons. 





Canadian Piano Houses Merge 

The Ottawa, (Can.) Evening Journal of Tuesday, October 
4, contained an announcement of an important merger of 
two of the leading piano firms of that city, both of which 
have been in existence for more that three quarters of a 
century. The two companies involved were Heintzman & Co. 
and Gerhard Heintzman, Ltd., the former company having 
purchased the entire business of the latter. 
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Selling factors are hard to duplicate | 


ONSIDER the value of these factors: 
(1) A quality of tone and construction 
that challenges comparison at the price 

(2) an instrument that finds a market among 
people of good taste and the means to satisfy 
it; (3) standards that win for the store the 
priceless asset of sati customers, and 
(4) a name-value gained through the good- 
will of many thousands of owners. The 
Hazelton sells at a clean profit and stays sold. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
Bullders of Quality Planos Since 1849 
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New York City 
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American Piano Wire 


“Perfected” “Crown” 


Highest acoustic excellence dating back to 
the days of Jonas Chickering. Took prize over 
whole world at Paris, 1900. For generations 
the standard, and used on the greatest number 
of pianos in "the world. 


Services of our Acoustic Engineer always 
available—free. 
Illustrated books—free. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Acoustic Department 


208 So. La Salle Street Chieago 











ROFIT 
RODUCING 


UBLI cIry 


WE PRINT IT 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY 


318-326 West 39th Street 
*LACkawanna 9315 
Member: 
New York Employing Printers Association 
United Typothetae of America 
Merchants Association of New York 
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ACTIONS (PIANO) 


MACHINERY 


PIANO KEYS 





C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers 
e of the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value 
for the money. Castleton, N. Y. 





ILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the 
twentieth century piano action, manufactured by the 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 





OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., our specialty actions, 
hammers and key combinations. Ivoryton, Conn. 





OSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright 
Piano Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. ie 
New York. 





TANDARD ACTION COMPANY, established 1888. 


12 Osborn St., Cambridge, Mass. 





ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade 
of action, the highest—the standard of the World. 
457 West 45th St., New York City. 





ACTIONS (PLAYER) 





A C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for 
e five years. Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 





UTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY, makers 
of the famous DE LUXE PLAYER ACTION. 
12th Avenue and 5lst Street, New York City. 





HICAGO PLAYER ACTION COMPANY, Schumann 
Converto Player Action can be placed in the smallest 
upright piano. Factory, Rockford, Il. 





IMPLEX PIANO PLAYER COMPANY, manufac- 
turers of the widely known “Simplex” actions. 161 
Summer St., Worcester, Mass. 





PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY. 
Over 350,000 Standard Player Actions are now in 

use, giving satisfactory service. Standard Player Actions 

are built right. 638-652 West 52nd St., New York City. 


TANDARD 





BASS STRINGS 





OCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 

Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by 
the leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 
Second Avenue, New York. 





NITED PIANO STRING COMPANY, makers of 
Piano Strings of Quality, distinguished for tone, tensile 
| I bility. 635 West 50th St., New York City. 


strength, and dura 








CAPSTAN SCREWS 





W. MUUkx, wanutacturer of most of the capstan 
e screws used by the piano trade. 44 Farnsworth 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





RECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., Manufacturers of 
Piano Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, 
Traplevers and Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





FELTS 





HILIP W. OETTING & SON, INC., sole agents for 
Weickert Hammer and Damper Felts. Fine Action 
Bushing Cloths, etc., 213 East 19th Street, New York. 


HITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 

Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety 

a, “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit 
ortiser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





NTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, 

INC., manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll— 
SQUARE CUT holes. Catalog includes latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EL-O-DEE MUSIC COMPANY, INC., New York, 

manufacturers of hand played popular and standard 
classics. Highest quality in arrangements and cuttings. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





66 DIANOSTYLE” THE POPULAR ROLL, with and 
without words. Pianostyle Music Company, Inc., 
Bush Terminal No. 9, Brooklyn, New York. 





Q R S MUSIC COMPANY, Player Music. Manufac- 
turers of Autograph Hand-Played Rolls. Executive 

Offices, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. New York 

Offices, 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New York. 





PIANO HAMMERS 


Comstock, CHENEY & CO., manufacturers of piano 
keys, actions and hammers, ivory and composition- 
covered organ keys. Ivory keys a specialty. Ivoryton, Conn. 





IANO KEYS RECOVERED. Ivorine, $8.00. Mc- 
Mackin Piano Service Co., 1721 Mondamin Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





PLAYER ACCESSORIES 





RAND PLAYER ACCESSORIES COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of the George P. Brand Mechanical Track- 
ing Device, transmissions and take-on spools. Westport, Conn. 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





EPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveli- 

ness and permanency. For use on pouches and repair- 
ing pneumatics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, 
New York. 





RUBBER CLOTH AND LEATHERS 





RAFT, F. W., & SONS COMPANY, leather for ac- 
tions. Large makers of leather specialties. Kraft Ave., 
Bronxville, N. Y. 





MPORT FELT COMPANY, 645 West 49th St. New 
York City. Manufacturers of high grade Hammers. 
Supply the largest Piano concerns in this country. 





CHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of 

the famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Busi- 
ness established 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of 
the finest domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making 
establishment in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





DELL WORKS, manufacturers of music roll and 
talking machine record cabinets. 28th St. and Barnes 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
e benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





ILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ ex- 
perience. 213 East 19th St., New York. 





ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, manufacturers of 

hammers which are fully up to the standard of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano actions. 457 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





ONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Slides, Drop Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
and Pump Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





PIANO PLATES 





66 A MERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manu- 
facturers Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 
plates. Racine, Wis.” 





AIRBANKS COMPANY. Piano plates made by mod- 
ern methods in an immense plant. Springfield, Ohio. 





K BLLy COMPANY, THE O. S. Kelly Piano Plates 
Mean that Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





HE WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Piano Plate making exclusively. Write for booklet. 
Matawan, N. J. 





ICKHAM PIANO PLATE COMPANY, THE. 

Manufacturers of the Celebrated “QUALITY 
tng Piano Plates. Correspondence invited. Spring- 
eld, io. 


EHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, 
Cheese Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





RIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING COMPANY, 
stains and fillers (David E. Breinig, President), New 
Milford, Conn. 





VARNISHES 





EYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY. We can supply 
what you want when you want it. 71 Otsego St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





AWRENCE-McFADDEN COMPANY. Stains and 
varnishes that satisfy. 1400 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
delphia. 





ILLEY, C. L., veneers. 


Makes specialty of high- 
grade veneers for the piano trade. Immense 
and yards along Chicago River, Chicago, IIL 
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Commercial Aviation 
and the Music Dealer 


Only a few years have passed since commercial aviation 
became a factor of any considerable consequence in the in- 
dustrial life of the nation. Today, however, this phase of 
modern transportation is expanding rapidly. The most im- 
portant aspect of modern aviation so far developed is in the 
establishment of air mail routes from coast to coast, linking 
up the principal industrial and commercial centers with 
invisible air lanes, and to all intents and purposes bringing 
them hours or days closer together. 

In this day and age we are apt to take a very prosaic 
view of the wonders of modern invention. If an innovation 
does not work satisfactorily it is promptly rejected and for- 
gotten, if it is a decided advance upon former methods it is 
adopted—and forgotten. 

The full commercial development of aeronautics has 
not as yet been realized, due to the strict weight and space 
limitations of modern aircraft. Just now the government 
of the United States is making strong efforts to interest 
civilian capital in advancing air transportation service. It is 
an important cause and a worthy one. There is no question 
but that advances will be made which will change entirely 
the complexion of modern business methods. The air mail 
service, by lessening the interim between mail inquiry and 
reply has already meant thousands of dollars for industrial 
interests due to the time saving factor. 

The music industries, along with the other commercial 
and art enterprises of the United States has been affected 
by this modern development, so that it is of interest to read 
the following statement recently given out by P. G. Johnson, 
president of the Boeing Air Transport, Inc., which delineates 
this change with particular reference to the music industry 
Mr. Johnson’s statement follows: 

“Whirr goes the airplane propeller and it sings a song 
Like the steady beat of many drums, the motor 
purrs and the pilot knows that all is well. 

“There is music to him in the rhythm of the throbbing 
machine. Let a staccato note come in the midst of his 


and trade. 


of safety. 


aerial lullaby and he responds as does the orchestral leader 
who has detected a discordant note. 

“Some day there is going to be written a symphony on 
aviation. It will picture the aviator, proud, supreme, daring. 
It will show him in control of his winged machine, the 
molded personage ‘We’ that Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
has made so famous. There will come the burst of the 
giant motor, the whirr of the propeller whish of wind, the 
rush across the soil and the ascent into the skies. Then a 
lullaby of motion, steady, inspiring, perhaps a touch of 
worry, but rushing on to the climax of accomplishment 
fulfilled, and drifting slowly into the andante of safety and 
rest. si 

“Picture the long, perilous hours in which the intrepid 
Lindbergh hovered over the barren wastes of the Atlantic. 
Never was there a symphony more beautiful to his ears than 
the steady whirr of the propeller, the constant drone of the 
motors of ‘We.’ It was music to him; sueh always will 
be music to those skilled men who are turning the skies 
of the universe into pathways of commerce. 

“The adagio of failure has been rolled off for some, the 
paeans have been sounded for others, but steadily like the 
swell that comes from a great organ’s throat has the science 
of aviation advanced. 

“The outstanding accomplishment in the realm of aero- 
nautics has been the development of the air mail service in 
the United States, a service first established by the Federal 
post office department in an experimental way, then quickly 
expanded as its popularity became evident and more recently 
transferred to private air transport companies for continua- 
tion. As a commercial venture, the air mail service retains 
the thorough co-operation of the postal department and the 
very kindly interest of the Department of Commerce, the 
Navy Department and the Army. The military service sees 
in the air mail service an important school for the training 
of pilots who may, in time of need, prove valuable aides. 


Music Trades Use Airplanes 

“There is of record an instance when a piano was trans- 
ported by an airplane, but such a feat is beyond the ken of 
the air mail service. The postal department limits the 
weight of an air mail package to a maximum of fifty pounds 
and, with one or two exceptions, that covers every require- 
ment that may arise in the musical world, either for musi- 
cians or for merchants handling musical instruments and 
kindred supplies. Pianos may be taken aloft, in fact whole 
orchestras or bands maybe transported through the air, but 
the air mail service is not seeking such commissions. 

“Proprietors of music stores throughout the nation have 
found the rapid service furnished by the air mail of im- 
mense importance. The same is also true, and particularly 
, of the smaller stores in the outlying districts where the 
carrying of sheet music, musical instruments and musicians’ 
supplies is more or less of a side-line. These smaller stores 
naturally carry a limited line of goods, but all want to give 
service. 

“The writer has knowledge of an instance when a general 
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Two Vose Grands in White and Gold for New Playhouse 


The Fowler Piano Company of Binghamton, N. Se 


recently placed two fine Vose grands in the new 


Capitol Playhouse in that city. The new theatre is one of the most artistic and luxurious of its kind in 
the country, and the two Vose grands were specially finished in white and gold to harmonize with the in- 
terior decorative scheme. The two pianos, which are regular grands of the Vose line aside from the special 
case treatment, are shown above. Mr. Dimmock, manager of the Fowler Piano Company, through whom 
the details of the sale were handled, stated that “Reputation of the Vose for durability, and Vose qualities 


generally were the deciding factors in their choice of pianos by the owners of the theatre.” 


This sale is 


only one of many that indicate the popularity of the Vose in public institutions. 


store keeper in a mid-western town of less than 10,000 
population, ordered six saxophones, four cornets and two 
clarinets to be shipped to him by air mail at the same time. 
The local high school had decided to organize a band and 
one of the leading spirits in the band enterprise was the 
son of the general store keeper and the aforesaid son 
happened to be the school yell-leader and a very popular 
student. He wanted Dad to have the business, but the im- 
patient youth wanted quick service and to fill the order 
out of a small town store was impossible. A day later, 
however, delivery was completed—the air mail had done the 
job—and aspiring boys were ready to toot for glory before 
a perspiring leader. 


Makes for Efficiency 

“Records show that sheet music is practically a daily part 
of the cargoes of air mail planes. Many other musicians’ 
supplies are carried. There is not an up-to-date proprietor 
in a music store in the United States who does not know 
of the air mail, and an average of nine out of ten are 
believed to have made use of it. They have found that if 
the stock is depleted, it can be resplenished within a few 
hours, for the air mail crosses the continent in approximately 
thirty hours, and planes in the air mail service are reaching 
into every part of our nation. 

“Latest postal records show that air mail planes are 
covering approximately 16,000 miles daily, 3,500 miles of 
which are flown at night. 
four hours is equal to five trips from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific across the bulgiest part of our continent. The air 
mail service forms a network of efficiency rivalling that 


The distance flown every twenty- 


given by the much older rail transportation lines. Every 
mail box and every post office has become a receptable for 
air mail and every stamp used for ordinary postage has been 
made usable for this newest branch of the postal service. 

“Truly the airplane has brought us all closer together. 
It has given us thrills, it has brought us inspirations, and it 
has begun to prove an instrument of great commercial value, 
a machine that sings a song of continued progress.” 





W elte-Mignon (Lic.) November Rolls 


The special November list of the Welte-Mignon licensee 
reproducing rolls has already been prepared and contains the 
usual number of fine musical features characteristic of this 
release. On the list of artists whose playing is represented 
in this November series are George Liebling, Maria Carreras, 
Erno Rappe, Eric Zardo, Franz Serli, Ludwig Lendry, Zol- 
tan de Horvath, Harry Perella,. Howard Lutter and Made- 
leine Marshall. One of the features of the month is the 
issue of number five of the Recollections series. This roll 
contains: There Are Smiles, The Sidewalks of New York, 
Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag, My Wild 
Irish Rose, The Old Gray Mare, and Good Night Ladies, all 
of which contain qualities which seem to insure their en- 
during for some years to come. The Liebling offering is 
especially attractive, being his own improvisation on Chopin's 
Impromptu in A-flat, which he calls Etude in Double Notes. 
The popular section of the release consists of a number of 
potpourris, Rang Tang Medley, Ziegfeld Follies Fol-de-rol, 
My Maryland Selections, Good News Selections, and melo- 
dies from Manhattan Mary. 


A line that predominates for ex 
cellent tone and beautiful appear- 
ance. Favorably known amon 
dealers for its wide variety of 
styles and their top-notch quality. 


Kohler & Campbell, Inc. 


Hagsert Simpson, President 


11th Avenue and 50th Street 
New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
460 Phelan Building, San Frazvisco 
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PIANO 


A FAVORITE IN CULTURED 
AMERICAN HOMES FOR 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS 
Grands and Uprights in 
Regular and Period Case Designs 
Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


HAINES BROS. 
EAST ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
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Makers of Grand, 
Upright and In- 
ner-Player Pianos, 
including Con- 
over, Cable, Kings- 
bury, Wellington 
and Euphona. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


FROM 1869 
ARE GOOD PIANOS ALWAYS 


UPRIGHTS, GRANDS, PLAYERS 


136th Street and Cypress Avenue, New York 
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PIANOS 


Since 1789 


HE Bacon Piano enterprise links 

up, year after year, into a chain 

that extends as far back as 1789, 
a record unparalleled in the history of 
piano manufacture. Such a record is 
sterling proof of successful progress 
through satisfaction to the purchaser 
and sound business for the dealer. The 
wame sells the piano, the piano sells 
me name. 


THE BACON PIANO COMPANY 
W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 West 50th Street, New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building. San Francisco 
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What the N. B. A. M. Is 
Doing for the Piano 


The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
recently gave concrete evidence as to the work of propa- 
ganda which it is conducting for the benefit of the music 
trades by publishing a list of the books, pamphlets and 
circulars which it has prepared and is distributing to the 
country at large. There are 153 publications in this list. 
There are, in addition, 26 additional publications not pre- 
pared by the Bureau but available through affiliation with 
other organizations. Most of these publications are well 
known and have been used with considerable success by 
many piano dealers. As an example of recent activity, there 
is given the following list of books and booklets which have 
been prepared for distribution within the past 12 months: 


Piano Playing Contests. 

Care of the Piano. 

Piano Classes in the Schools. 

School Orchestras—How They May Be Developed. 

Adaptations of the Music Memory Contest. 

Harmonica Bands for Boys and Girls. 

State and National School Band Contests—1928. 

Survey of Music Material for Bands in Elementary, Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 

Operettas for Amateurs. 

Camp Song Booklet. 

Music, Earth’s Greatest Power—Editorial. 

Giving Opera with the Phonograph. 

Tale of Two Cities (Christmas caroling). 

Permanent Outgrowths of National Music Week. 

How to Organize a Music Week Committee. 

State and National School Orchestra Contests. 

National High School Orchestra Camp Prospectus. 

Stories of America’s Songs. 

Suggestions for Music Memory Contest 
Rural Community Clubs. 

The Toy Symphony. 

National School Band Association. 

Pre-School Music Aids Child. 


Procedure in 


Every one of the 153 items in the list furnishes concrete 
information and suggestions for the organization of some 
type of musical activity in the community, or the promotion 
of some particular musical development in the schools, clubs, 
churches, and in the home. There is scarcely a group whose 
musical possibilities are not provided for, and probably no 
form of music in which many may participate which is not 
represented. The Bureau has publications pertaining to 
music at the fairs, in prisons and mental hospitals, in the 
industries, in the newspapers, etc.; and still others to aid in 
the establishment of music clubs, credits for music in the 
schools, and municipal support for music. There are no less 
than thirty different publications in connection with National 
Music Week, eleven on the Music Memory Contest, seven 
on the piano, six on Christmas caroling, three on music and 
childhood, besides a number on the band, orchestra and 


phonograph 


In Active Demand 

Practically all the publications on the current list are in 
active demand by the thousands of the Bureau’s correspond- 
ents—organizations and individuals eager and equipped to 
carry out locally the ideas it advocates. This great volunteer 
force consists of music supervisors, boards of education, 
school superintendents, school principals, school teachers, 
music clubs, the music trade, women’s clubs, music teachers, 
orchestra and bands, churches and clergy, parent-teacher 
associations, music schools and conservatories, chambers of 
commerce, editors, Boy Scouts of America organizations, 
libraries, extension service in agriculture and home econo- 
mics, colleges and universities, playground and recreation 
workers, girls’ club organizations, hospitals and institutions, 
organists, men’s club organizations, governors, mayors, com- 
munity service, civic music associations, municipal music 
commissions, and miscellaneous types. 

The Bureau had correspondence with and gave assistance 
to 9,434 of these workers and organizations during the past 
year. This use of its material constitutes the Bureau’s chief 
strength, and has added much to the effectiveness of the 
local workers. 

How well distributed is the demand over practically the 
entire list of literature is illustrated by the monthly records 
kept by the Bureau of all material sent out on request. The 
record for last May, for instance, shows the total requests 
divided among 142 different publications. 

This record does not show the distribution according to 
classification of correspondents, but of the 9,434 for the year 
but 497 were music dealers and members of the music trade. 
Mr. Tremaine, Director of the Bureau, is impressed by the 
fact that the trade does not utilize the Bureau to a larger 
extent. As he says, it is the dealer who profits most from 
the extension of musical interest consequent upon the adop- 
tion of the activities promoted by the Bureau, and it is the 
music trade as a whole which pays for the Bureau’s work. 
Why is it less alive to the benefits derived from securing 
the Bureau’s help and becoming participants in its activities 
than those without a commercial interest? In innumerable 
cases the dealer could be instrumental in bringing about the 
local establishment of one or more of these projects, to the 
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benefit of the community and his own business; -not neces- 
sarily, or even preferably, by taking the initiative himself, 
but by interesting those public-spirited persons who are fitted 
to assume leadership. 


Outsiders Chief Helpers 

As it is, the spread of the work is dependent largely upon 
the classifications previously referred to—people who have 
nothing to gain financially, however much they may gain 
in personal satisfaction and in other non-material ways. It 
would seem that those who stand to profit most in dollars 
and cents would be more energetic in using the same ideas. 
The fact is that where the dealer is familiar with the 
Bureau's literature and the results it can achieve when 
actually applied he sends for it and interests the key people 
in his community. But it is also true that far too few 
dealers have familiarized themselves with this source of 
direct and indirect profits. ; 

The issue of this new edition of the Bureau’s list of 
publications will give all these dealers an opportunity to 
catch up with the times—that is, if they send for it and then 
read it carefully to see which booklets present ideas best 
suited to the needs and possibilities of their vicinity. They 
should also take occasion to call the literature to the atten- 
tion of clubs and individual workers who may be interested. 
Without at least so much effort on his own part, how can 
the dealer expect to cash in on what is offered for his 
benefit and what has already proved a distinct stimulus to 
business for hundreds of other dealers? 





The NEW Incomparable 
original 


WELTE-MIGNON 


Reproducing piano 


with the entire mechanism in- 
stalled within the confines of a 
normal straight grand piano 
case, employing no drawer, no 
side-curtains, no distortion of 
the case, and still maintaining 
the artistic supremacy that 
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Little Lessons in Business Efficiency— 
Small Savings That Mean Big Profits 


There is a story that extends back to school boy days 
and beyond about a little boy in Holland who discovered a 
leak in a dyke. It was just a tiny trickle, but the boy was 
old enough to realize just what would happen if it was not 
taken care of immediately. The dykes are the ramparts of 
Holland, on them depend the sole protection of life and prop- 
erty from the sea. Just a trickle from a tiny hole, but the 
beginnings of something devastating in its effects. Well, the 
story tells how the boy plugged the hole with the only thing 
available, at first a finger, then his hand and then his body, 
lying in the cold for hours before another passerby noticed 
him and procured assistance. 

This is an old story, and whether true or not, it contains 
elements of knowledge and understanding that are of value. 
In this modern age the great cry is for efficiency. Results 
are carefully measured as to the returns for a given expendi- 
ture of capital or effort. The yardstick is applied to every 
sort of endeavor. Fundamentally, however, the great prin- 
ciple of modern efficiency recalls the story of the little Dutch 
Efficiency searches out the little 
“leaks,” the small wastes in money, in time, in materials, in 
advertising, in personal efficiency and “plugs them up. 
Each item in itself is inconsiderable, but often the only 
difference between two business enterprises, one successful 
and the other hovering on the brink of a creditor’s committee 
or bankruptcy receiver, is in just this respect of attention and 


boy and the leaky dike. 


” 


consideration of the little things. 

A fine illustration of this point may be seen in the follow- 
ing excerpt, which is taken from The Connector, the organ 
of the Willard Storage Battery Company : 


Would You Throw Good Stamps Out the 
Window? 

Are you getting the most for your 2 cents? 

Just supposing you sent the office boy down to the post- 
office some day for $10 worth of two-cent stamps. 

When he returned, he took $5 worth of the stamps and 
walked calmly over to the window and threw them out into 
the gently blowing breezes. 

Just supposing he did that, what would you do? 

The chances are that you would rush for the door and 
rescue that $5 worth of stamps mighty quick. And what 
you would say to the office boy who threw them out would 
be a plenty, wouldn't it? 

And yet the chances are that you are throwing away 
good postage stamps like that far oftener than you have any 
idea of. 

_ Uncle Sam insists that you put a two-cent stamp on all 
first class mail, for “every ounce or fraction thereof.” 

And the average letter or statement you send out weighs 
only one-half an ounce. 

There is one cent’s worth of postage on practically all 
your mail to prospects, customers and others who might pur- 
chase your merchandise, that is thrown away without a 
thought. 


The subject of using this one cent’s worth of postage that 
is all too often wasted has been given a lot of thought by 
successful men in business, and those who are selling the 
most merchandise or service seldom send out a letter to a 
customer or prospect in which the full two-cent’s worth of 
postage is not completely used. 

There are many ways to save this one cent per letter 
postage. 

Telling people over and over about merchandise is what 
sells it. Usually this telling “over and over” costs money, 
either for space in newspapers or through salary to salesmen. 
When it can be done without one cent’s extra expense, as 
in the case of “stuffers” in letters or statements already going 
“ging the public, then it is a pure waste of money not to 
do tt. 

Give this wasted postage money some thought. 
make it work for you in producing more profit. 


What About Rolls? 

This principle can be applied to the merchandising pol- 
icy of many piano dealers of today. It would no doubt 
be surprising to many dealers to be told that a good part 
of their profits are leaking away through little holes. 

For example, it is still a rarity today to find a dealer 
who gives special attention to the music roll department. 
The roll business seems to be regarded much as the service 
and tuning department used to be not so long ago until 
the tuners themselves pointed out how service could be 
made a source of profit instead of merely one of expense. 
Many dealers whose chief profits come from piano sales 
leave their roll customers to be catered to by the little stores 
that make a specialty of sheet music, phonograph records, 
small goods and player rolls. It is a shortsighted policy. 
A constant supply of new reproducing or player rolls 
keeps the customer in a better frame of mind, and makes 
the possibilities for chain orders (recommendations to new 
prospects) much greater. All this, of course, in addition 
to the normal profit derived from the selling of these rolls. 

No one can tell another man how to run his business, 
unless he has first made a careful study of it and under- 
stands all the factors involved in it. However, suggestions 
that wake the dealer himself to the thought that certain 


You can 


methods may be improved are always in order. It is all too 
easy to fall into a self satisfied state of mind, just because 
business goes along somehow and the annual profit and loss 
statement shows a balance on the right side of the ledger, 
instead of red ink figures. 


Calculating the Overhead 

The piano dealer should be especially alert to check 
up on the inconsiderable items. A painstaking investiga- 
tion might unearth the fact that a certain department 
is not paying for itself on the basis of floor space occupied 
or sale efforts put into it. It may be that the floor men 
are neglecting certain portions of the business because 
other types of instruments seem easier to sell. Once let 
instruments stand too long on the floor and the deadly item 
of overhead operates in full force to reduce if not_wipe out 
any margin of profit. 


Wasted Window Space 


One music dealer to whom a representative of the 
MusicaL Courter Extra was speaking to recently made 
the surprising statement that many dealers waste window 
space. This he said took two forms, one when they did 
not have enough in the window, and the more usual case 
where there was too much in the window. The piano is a 
hard instrument to display properly, he said. It cannot be 
advertised like a piece of merchandise, dry goods, ete. 
There should be in the window only enough extraneous 
material to form a background for the piano, which should 
be the outstanding feature of the exhibit. 

“Some people,” this dealer said, “seem to think that the 
more placards containing descriptive material, such as “The 
Greatest Bargain in Piano Values Ever Offered,’ or The 
sine qua non of the Home,’ or ‘The Artistic Achievement 
of Modern Pianodom,’ and a thousand other similar ex- 
pressions, they can crowd around the piano, the more effec- 
tive the display becomes. The trouble is that most of the 
placards are merely filled with superlatives which mean 
nothing, and certainly do not go far in convincing the pub- 
lic that the instrument appearing in the window is a de- 
sirable purchase from the viewpoint of price, workmanship, 
and quality. 

“If is my personal belief,” he continued, “that the most 
effective way to advertise a piano through window displays 
is to let the piano deliver its own message. There may be 
exceptions to this rule, but it may be taken for granted, 
unless the scheme of arrangement, and the printed messages 
are exceptionally clever, placards in a window display 
actually detract instead of adding to the general appearance 
and effectiveness of the display. 


A Good Suggestion 

“There is one point that I would like to see generally 
adopted, because I believe it would be a good thing for the 
trade in general as well as for the individual dealer. That 
is, to have every dealer tie up with the musical events that 
are scheduled for early appearances, either during the week 
or during the month. In the smaller towns the music dealer 
is usually the best informed man on musical events in 
town. People come into his store to find out when or if 
certain artists are to appear. His identity with music is 
made absolute, and he gains prestige every time he is able 
to give the required information. 

“The situation in New York, or in fact, in any large 
city, is entirely different. There is no central bureau of 
information. Periodic announcements appear in the daily 
papers, usually on the night or morning preceding the ap- 
pearance of the artist. The only method open to the pub- 
lic is to call the various music halls, and even then the 
right one must usually be called before the desired informa- 
tion can be obtained. There are of course the large artists’ 
management bureaus, and the musical journals, which help 
in the general situation. 

“It seems to me at least that here is a good chance for 
the dealer to supply this lack. It would be a comparatively 
small job, one that could be handled by a clerk in her 
spare time, to keep abreast of the musical events scheduled 
for the month and to pest this information conspicuously 
somewhere in the establishment. A dignified form of bul- 
letin board in the window is a good stunt, but if this is 
impracticable or too expensive, a simple bulletin board in- 
side the warerooms would serve the same purpose, though 
not as well. The whole idea behind this is that the people, 
say of New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati, and many others that could be men- 
tioned, should learn to look upon the piano dealer as the 
central source of information on musical affairs. It would 
take only a brief period of time before this transformation 
of opinion could be effected. It seems like a good chance 
to build up name value and a real live reputation. Best of 
all it would actually bring people into the store.” 


A DISTINGUISHED INSTRUMENT 


Your sales talk means some- 
thing to your prospect when 
you talk “Milton.” This 
distinguished instrument has 
been endorsed by famous 
artists whom your prospects 
know about. After that, 
very little more is necessary 
to complete the sale. 
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Retail Selling Outlook Favorable 
—Buying Power Index Rising 


Whether 1927 Will Prove Bigger Than 1926 Depends on 
Salesman—Aggressive Selling Can Make 
Savants’ Predictions Come True 
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which, when corrected for equal selling days, would be im 
3.4 per cent. over August of 1926. 
The district’s cycle declined in 
to 102.4 in August, or, 

to 102.2. 

An upward movement of buying power in this district is 
in evidence, the gain being 0.7 per cent. over the figure of 
a month ago. This is expected to influence the retail cycle 
favorably and cause a beginning of an upward movement of 
the cycle early in 1928 and prevent the further decline of 
the cycle to any appreciable extent during the rest of this 
year. 

The district 
excess of the 


August from 102.5 in July 
on the basis of equal selling days 


should end the with volume slightly in 


volume of 1926 


District No. 3—Philadelphia 

This district showed a gain of about 3.7 
August over August of 1926, which, when 
equal selling days, is no gait at all. 

The district’s retail cycle remains at its last month's figure 
of 98.0, or at 97.2 when adjusted for equal selling days, 
which is a decline of 0.8. 

The latest figure for the buying power index of the district 
is 98.8, or 0.7 above the figure of a month ago. 

As continually forecast in these articles for some months 
back, there is no favorable movement yet in sight for this 
district’s retail trade, and a further decline of the cycle is 
expected, though the rate of decline should grow less and 
the cycle’s movement become more favorable. 


District No. 4—Cleveland 


The Cleveland district showed gain of about 10.3 per 
cent. in August over August of 1926, which, when adjusted 
ior ~— selling days, was a gain of about 6.5 per cent. 

The district’s retail cycle showed a rise in August even 
when adjusted to _— selling days, the amount being 0.3 
over the July figure of 101.6. 

The buying power index for this district advanced from 
99.0 in July to 99.4 in August, and is heading upward. Con- 


year 


per cent. for 
corrected for 





1925 
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A slightly more favorable movement of the buying power 
index is evident. Apparently the index is beginning to show 
the first indications of a turning movement upward. 

_ Little change is expected in the district’s retail movement 
for several months. The movement will apparently be gradu- 
ally downward for the rest of this year. 


District No. 7—Chicago 


A 78 per cent. gain, adjusted to a 3.9 per cent., for August 
over August of last year, gave this district's retail cycle an 
index figure for retail trade movement slightly below that 
of July—or a slight drop in the district's retail cycle. The 
cycle is now at about 104.0. 

The buying power index forthe Chicago district shows a 
gradual and long-drawn-out turning movement upward. 

The retail cycle is expected to continue to gradually de- 
cline during the rest of the year, but should end the year 
with a gain over 1926 of probably about 3.5 per cent. 


District No. 8—St. Louis 


St. Louis showed the greatest gain of all the districts for 
August over August of last year, being about 11.2 per cent., 
or about 7.5 per cent. when adjusted to equal selling days. 

This gave the district a slight rise in its retail cycle, which 
now stands at 98.2. In January the cycle stood at 202.0. 

The district’s buying power index has shown no sign of an 
upward movement as yet, which is not a good sign for the 
immediate future of retail trade. 


District No. 9—Minneapolis 
this district a gain of 10.6 
year, or an adjusted gain of 


August gave 
August of last 
cent. 

This resulted in a strong upward movement of the district’s 
retail cycle from 94.2 in July to 95.6 in August and helped to 
bear out the writer’s forecast that the district may even yet 
equal its 1926 sales volume, notwithstanding that six of the 
eight months of this year have been months of percentage 
loss. 

The buying power index is moving strongly upward, hav- 
ing advanced from 98.6 in July to 100.9 in August. The 
future is favorable for this district. 


cent. over 
6.7 per 


per 
about 


District No. 10—Kansas City 

An August gain of 10.4 per cent. 
about 6.5 per cent. for equalized selling days, gave this 
district’s retail cycle a slightly more favorable movement 

A sluggish buying power index, attempting to turn upward, 
but having a hard time in doing so, gives the retail outlook 
in this district only a generally more favorable aspect. 

The district is in the sag of a turning movement and con- 
sequently the immediate future months, while somewhat in 
doubt, should begin to show improvement. 


District No. 11—Dallas 

Perhaps my readers will recall that I have previously 
this district refuses to “trend,” and that a 
retail movement is exceedingly hard to make 
gree of accuracy. 
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The result was a decline in the district's retail 
99.5 in July to 98.3 in August. 
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the future of retail trade conditions looks favorable 
Fourth District for the rest of this year and on into 


District No. 5—Richmond 

August gave this district an actual gain of about 7.0 per 
cent. over August of last year, or a gain of about 3 per cent. 
on a basis of equalized selling days 

The district’s retail cycle remained about the same, showing 
a slight decline since July, but a decline of more than 3 per 
cent. since January. 

The buying power index for this district has shown little 
change for several months, maintaining an index of about 
94.5. More favorable retail trade conditions are not in 
sight as yet and a further gradual decline of the cycle is 
anticipated for the rest of this year. 


District No. 6—Atlanta 


Atlanta district showed a gain of about 6.1 per cent. 
August of last year, which, adjusted to equal selling 
is about 2.2 per cent. 

The district’s retail cycle maintained an index of practically 


the same figure as that of July, being 99.8. 


sequently, 
for the 
1928 


The 
over 


days, 


This did not help the district’s cycle much, as the cycle 
declined from 105.2 in July to 104.9 in August, and un- 
doubtedly will continue to decline during the rest of the year, 
as forecast several months ago. 


Apparently the district’s buying power index is undergoing 
a turning movement preparatory to leading upward. This 
will cause a check on the downward movement of the dis- 
trict’s retail cycle and head it upward in 1928, but probably 
not until toward the end of the first quarter. 


Even Better Than Depicted 

The entire piano trade is confidentially looking for a good 
Christmas season. There is no reason why it should not be 
one of the Christmas buying record if 
sufficient sales efforts are expended to make it so. In other 
business for the rest of the year should be better 
not because men like G. R. Guild say it should 
men themselves make it so 


best seasons on 
words, 
than good, 
be, but 
through unremitting effort and work. 


because business can 
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In Line with the Trend 
of Popular Demand 


MALLER homes and smaller rooms 
and an increasing appreciation of 
the art of interior decoration have 
produced the popular demand for 
the artistic Player Piano of small size. 


The A. C. Cheney Player Action has added the 
trouble-free operation to the smaller size instru- 
ment which enables you to “give the public 
what it wants.” For your own and your cus- 
tomer’s satisfaction 





“Always Specify A. C. Cheney Actions” 
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The A. C. Cheney Complete Line 


Grand and Upright Piano Actions 
Player Actions 
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